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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

HE COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 

of LECTURER in MATHEMATICS at a commencing 

salary of £300 perannum. Candidates to have an Honours Degree. 

Further particulars and forms of application, which must be returned 

not later than Monday, August 23, may be obtained on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 


DERBY SCHOOL OF ART. 


PRINCIPAL is required for the Derby School of Art, 
A to commence duties as soon as possible. 
Commencing salary £500 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned to 
whom applications should be forwarded not later than August 23. 
F. C. SMITHARD, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 








Education Office, 
Becket Street, Derby. 
July 29, 1920. 


DARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ANTED, in September :— 
W MASTER to take Middle Form Work in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics. Salary according to Kent scale—Apply to 
H. Pocuin, Oxford Villa, Station Road, Birchington-on-Sea. 








THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
H. Scuormip, M.B.E., B.Se., ARC.Sc., AM.ICE., D.IX.., 
Principal, 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSITIONS on 
the College Staff :— 

1. HEAD OF THE AziT DEPARTMENT. 

Candidates should be qualified according to the regulations of 
the Board of Education, and should hold the Associateship of the 
Royal College of Art. Commencing salary £450, subject to annual 
increments upon satisfactory service. 

2. LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

Commencing salary £300, with suitable annual increments upon 
satisfactory service. 

3. INSTRUCTOR IN TYPEWRITING. 

Commencing salary £250. 

Applications for each appointment must be submitted on the 
prescribed form, which, together with further details, may be 
obtained from the Principal of the College, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Saturday, September 4. 





ST. MARTIN’S SCHOOL OF ART, 
107, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


\ ANTED in September the following VISITING MASTERS: 
(1) For teaching Drawing and Painting from Life. Three 
days per week (6 sessions), Tuesday, Wednesday,Thurs day, 
at {1 per session. 

(2) For teaching Drawing from Life (Figure) and Anatomy. 
Five evenings per week, at £1 per session. 

(3) An experienced Master, four days per week (eight sessions), 
capable of taking the usual Art subjects for a Junior Art 
Course, including Elem. Design, Principles of Ornament, 
History of Art, etc. Scale of pay, 15s. per session. 

Candidates should possess the R.C.A. Diploma or other special 

qualifications. Applications should be accompanied by testi- 

monials and references and addressed to the PRINCIPAL. 


Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK. 

HE College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 

DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK at a salary 

of £600 per annum (with expenses). The person appointed will be 

responsible for the organization of University Tutorial Classes in 

the College area. He must have high academic qualifications and 
a knowledge of the Welsh Language. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A full 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 
HE College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
INDEPENDENT LECTURER in GERMAN at a salary 
of £500 perannum. The person appointed will be in charge of the 
Department of German. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A full 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
HE Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT 
an ACADEMIC SECRETARY at a salary at the rate of 
£250 per annum. Candidates should be University trained, and 
experience in University Administration will be considered an 
additional qualification. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11, 1920. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HEGINBOTTOM SCHOOL OF ART. 
ANTED, ASSISTANT ART MASTER (A.R.C.A.). Salary 
as per scale of Lancashire Education Committee, £200— 
£450, according to years of recognised service. The prescribed 
application form, to be returned by August 31, should be used 
and are obtainable from the Director of Education, 8, Warrington 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


FULHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


“THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL OF FULHAM 

invites APPLICATIONS for the POSITION of LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT. Salary £91 10s. per annum, plus £91 16s. war bonus. 
Applications, stating ag: and experience, together with copies 
ot not mere than three recent testimonials, to be sent tc the under- 
signed endorsed “ Library Assistant ’’ not later than first post on 
Monday, September 6. Preference will be given to those holding 
Library Association Certificates. 

















J. PERCY SHUTER, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Fulham, S.W.S§. 








i] 
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Appointments Vacant 


CHIPPING SODBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


eo September, anadditional ASSISTANT MASTER 
or MISTRESS to take Elementary Science, Drawing, and 

Junior Form work. Active interest in school games expected. 

Salary according to County scale (pending Burnham report). 
Apply to Headmaster. 





(Mixed), 





BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL, WHITECLIFF BAY, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


O those interested in.new ideals in education : A RESIDENT 

MASTER with initiative is wanted to take charge of Science 

teaching and to fill a place in the general life of a new Public School 
on reformed lines. Apply WARDEN. 





Appointment Wanted 


ULLY EXPERIENCED PUBLISHER, 30, with literary and 

editorial qualifications, seeks RESPONSIBLE SITUATION, 

or would be interested to hear from anyone with capital wishing 

to start a publishing business—Box 278, ATHEN&UM, 170, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 








Medical School 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION will open on Monday, October 4. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially 

modern, with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most 
approved appliances. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the Dean (Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be 
pleased to arrange for anyone wishing to see the Medical College 
and Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 


School of Fine Art 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 


Slade Professor—HeEnry Tonks. 
Professor of Sculpture—Havarp THOMAS. 


HE FIRST TERM of the Session 1920-21 will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

The new Sculpture Studios provided by the generous gift of 
Sir Herbert Bartlett, Bt., have now been completed. There are 
still a few vacancies in these studios. 

Lectures by Dr. Borenius on ‘‘ Venetian Painting to Time of 
Titian ’’ (First Term), ‘‘ Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Art ’’ 
(Second Term), and by Professor E. A. Gardner on ‘“‘ Classical Art ”’ 
(Third Term) will be given on Fridays at 5 p.m. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars of Courses of Study 
and of fees, is now ready, and may be had on application to the 
undersigned : 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 

University College, London 

(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


Charities 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

















A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : CHARLES JAMES LoncGman, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
privilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
Twenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions er Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WiLL1aAm PouLtTEw, Stationers’ Hall Court, Londen, 
E.C.4, who will gladly furnish any further particulars that may 
be desired. 


AuGustT 20, 1920 


Art Exhibition 
HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY 


345, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3. 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART. Every Week-day, 10 to ¢, 


Authors’ Agents, ete. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
A Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.— Write ManaGrr, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider ang 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of aj 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first, 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, Is. PER THOUSAND 
WORDS.—Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Ip. 
dividual requirements carefully followed. Carbon copy, 4d. per 
1,000 words.—LITERARY MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Crosshalj 
Street, Liverpool. 


ITERARY ARTICLES wanted, not exceeding 2,000 words, 

on Native and Anglo-Indian Life; Indian Cities; (treated 

individually) Cameos of Indian History, Rulers of India, ete— 

Practised writers on these subjects are asked to commuricate with 
Tue Lamson AGENCY, 7, Great St. Helens, E.C.3. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and Nev, 

sept on approval; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free, 

One of the finest stocks of Rare Booksand First Editions. State 

wants. Books bought—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

OsBorNnEs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 












































Important. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “ The 


Atheneum"’ who experience any 


difficulty in obtaining copies. All communications 
170, Fleet 


sent to Street, E.C., will receive 


immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


INLAND. FOREIGN. 


£1 8s, 2d. per annum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 








Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“ The Athenaeum,” 170, Fleet Sireet, E.CA. 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD 


A GAME THAT IS NOT 
WORTH THE CANDLE 


GENERAL SMUTS asks: 


“* What is the good of all the wealth and comfort 
and glamour of the Victorian age when the next 
two decades bring us to the graves of ten million 
young men slain because of the greed and domina- 
tion which lurked below the smiling surface of 
that age?’”’ And he adds: ‘‘ The game is not 
worth the candle, and we should rather welcome 
the new and difficult times on which we are now 
entering.” 








This is an extract from one of the several messages 
on ‘‘ The New World ”’ which are given in a great 
volume, ‘‘ The Peoples’ Atlas,’’—the first complete 
and up-to-date atlas available after the Peace of 
Versailles. It is one of the few things that are 
absolutely essential if we are to read the times 
with understanding. With ‘‘ The Peoples’ Atlas ” 
at hand we have every inch of the discovered globe 
clearly marked; we are able to identify the 
countries, their products, their people, and to 
glean details that are looked for by every student. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


Some books are for to-day and to-morrow only. 
“The Peoples’ Atlas” is for the years that are 
ahead. Wilson, Lloyd George, Smuts and others 
may step off the stage, but the lava which was 
flung out of the crater of war is cooling down, 
and its fashioning must be known. It is our duty 
to think, to work, and to legislate for to-day and 
for posterity. We cannot do this if we are 
ill-equipped. Neither Labourists, Liberals, nor 
Unionists, not even Coalitionists of any build 
can govern without knowledge of the world as 
it is. We know what we would like the world to 
be; but there is only one way of knowing the 
world as it is—the world as it has been trans- 
formed by war—and that is through the medium 
of such an atlas as this. 

“* The Peoples’ Atlas,” published at 21s. net, can be obtained 


for a limited time only by readers of the Atheneum who use 
the coupon attached. Write to-day to secuve delivery. 





COUPON. 


Please send me ‘‘ The Peoples’ Ailas,” published at One Guinea, 
for 15s. net, post free, jor which I enclose cheque. 


DU sncsctpaasxtcavdbaiacebusasdinscacns 
To the Manager, Book Dept., Newspaper House, 169, Fleet Street, E.€.4. 
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A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL. 





THAT GIRL MARCH 


By W. H. RAINSFORD. 8s. 6d. net. 


This remarkable novel arouses considerable expectations for the author’s 
future. The interest of the story, which is distinctly humorous, never flags for 
a moment, and fresh and amusing scenes succeed till the close. tie, 

| Ready next week. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE WORKS OF 


The Seven Wives of Bluebeard 


and other marvellous tales. 


Translated by D. B. STEWART. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Ready next week. 





The Disillusions of a Crown Princess. 


By PRINCESS RADZIWILL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
The story of this half-Russian girl’s married life with the German Crown 
Prince, as told by one of her closest friends, Princess Radziwill, is one of the 
most astounding revelations of Court life ever published. 
[Now Ready. 


The Trout are Rising 
In England and South Africa. 
A book for slippered ease. By B. BENNION. With 
an Introduction by Hugh Sheringham. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


““A welcome addition to the too few really good new books on fishing . . 
Deserves a large circulation . . . Experience enables Mr. Bennion to give 
valuable advice regarding trout fishing.”"—Morning Post. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, VIGO ST., W.1. 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH. 











NICOLL SUITS 


When wanting a suit, don’t let 
price alone decide where you get 
it—give some regard to the quality 
of the materials and work. Bry’ 


The man who bases his decision 
entirely on price may just as 

/ well adopt the cheap self-advertise- 
“ ment of wearing dungaree overalls 
—no one will expect them to fit or 
look well. 
Not so with the suit; if it does not 
look well, fit well and wear well, 
good money has been thrown away. 


NICOLL SUITS give you the best 
value throughout—good material, 
good workmanship—good fitting, 
and consequently a suit good to 
wear, because you feel it is not 
only all a suit might be, but all a 
suit should be. 


There is the completing satisfaction 
that the price paid has been 
moderate — decidedly moderate— 
and the money well expended, in 
fact, that the suit is cheap in 
point of price, but exceedingly good 
in point of quality. 


H. J. NICOLL 


& Co. Ltd, 
114-120 Regent Street, W.1 








LOUNGE SUITS 


FROM 10 GNS. 
Illustrated Catalogue & & 22 Cornhill E.C.3 London 














Patterns Post Free. Manchester:10 Mosley St. Liverpool: S0BoidSt 





- 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW LIBRARY LIST 


AvucusT 20, 1920 








MICHAEL FORTH MARE NOSTRUM 
by Mary Johnston by Ibanez 





THE IVORY TRAIL | RAINBOW VALLEY 
by Talbot Mundy by L. M. Montgomery 





BEAUTY & BANDS DEVELOPMENT 
by E. Thorneycroft Fowler} by Winifred Bryher 





THE NORTH DOOR SALT 
by Greville Macdonald by Charles G. Norris 








AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 


by Evelyn Princess Blucher 19s, net. 
4th Impression in the Press. 


LT.-GEN. SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


Authorised Biography by Maj-Gen.SirC.E.CALLWELL. 
Iflustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


“ An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life. . . . Sir Charles 
Callwell is particularly to be congratulated on the justice and candour with 
which he has written this book.”—Spectator. 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C.2 




















PRESS OPINIONS of 


CONRAD’S 


ay RESCUE! 


Q9/- net 





, ** PUNCH ”’ says : 
“‘Mr. Conrad at his unapproachable best . . . probably 
the greatest novel of the year.” 
THE ** MORNING POST”? says : 
his almost overwhelming triumph of Mr. Conrad’s 
art. He enriches our literature with still another 
wonderful romance.” 
THE ** DAILY NEWS” says : 
“TInone way I think it is supreme among Mr. Conrad’s books.” 
“* THE TIMES ”’ says 
“* Mr. Conrad tells the tale with inexhaustible richness 
and beauty.” 


THE DENT EDITION OF CONRAD 
Uniform Binding Cr. 8vo Each 6/6 net 
*TWIXT LAND AND SEA 
WITHIN THE TIDES YOUTH 
THE SHADOW LINE LORD JIM 
NOSTROMO A PERSONAL RECORD 
Cc. BE. LAWRENCE’S NEW NOVEL 


HE GOD IN THE THICKET 








r. 6/- net 
- Full of delicate touches, and soft imaginative lights and 
shades . . . displays Mr. Lawrence as an artist in prose that 


continually. quivers on the verge of poetry.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
| SENG FOR LISTS AND CATALOGUES | 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., Aldive Hcuse, Bedford Street, W.C.2 




















T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


THE OUTDOOR BOTANIST: 
A Simple Manual for the Study of British Plants in the 
Field. By A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S., &c., City of 
Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. Author of “ British 
Wild Flowers in their Natural Haunts,” &c. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 


This is a plain story of plant ecology, as it is called, which unfolds to the 
student or the layman the idea of how plants associate themselves, for instance, 
in a wood, a marsh, or a heath. Interesting methods of survey are described. 
The reader is advised to collect on a scientific plan and methods of making 
and keeping a collection of the best selected specimens are given. 


THE GLAMOUR OF PROSPECTING. 


By F. C. CORNELL. With 24 pages of Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


An account of various prospecting trips in Namaqualand, Bushmanland, 
the Southern Kalahari Desert, Mozambique, and elsewhere in Africa in pursuit 
of copper, gold, diamonds,and emeralds. The authorhad astonishing adventures 
and went through the most incredible hardships among waterless deserts rocky 
wildernesses, and unexplored mountains. 





MOUNTAINEERING ART. 
By HAROLD RAEBURN. Illustrated. Cloth. 16s. net. 


A complete exposition of the art of climbing and mountaineering. Climbing 
in all its forms is dealt with, and no book on the art with so comprehensive 
an aim has been issued for years. 


FINDING A WAY OUT. 


An Autobiography. By ROBERT RUSSA MOTON, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Russa Moton is one of the most distinguished negroes in the U.S.A. and 
is t he successor to Booker Washington. His autobiography is a work of remark- 
able interest. 

a 


SPIRITUALISM: Its Present Day Meaning. 


A Symposium. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth, 
18s. net. 

Among the contributors to this volume are Sir Francis Younghusband 
Father Bernard Vaughan, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, George Russell (4), A. P 
Sinnett, Cloudesley Brereton, M.A., Prof. J. Stuart Mackenzie, J. D. Beresford 

Pi Henri Bergson, Sir William Barrett, F.R.S., and the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
ladstone. 


SWITZERLAND. Story of the Nations. 


By LINA HUG and RICHARD STEAD. With Maps 
and Illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A new, revised and enlarged edition. Send for a copy of the nrospectus 
of “‘The Story of the Nations”’ series, 








A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By MARY DUCLAUX, Popular Edition. With Maps- 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Mme. Duclaux is a tre literary artist; and no one, we venture to say 
even among the writers of her adopted naticn, the home of brilliant literature 
was better fitted for the exact task she has here set herself and so charmingly 
fulfilled."—The Spectator. 





THE FIRST POCKET EDITION. 


ROBERT W. SERVICE’S POEMS. 
4 vols. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 
1. SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 
2. BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 
3. RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE. 
4. RHYMES OF A RED-CROSS MAN. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists, Literal Repro- 
ductions of the old Text. New Students’ Edition. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Send fora ‘prospectus of The Mermaid Series. 








A FINE FIRST NOVEL. 

THE CHAMPION OF THE FAMILY. 
By JOHN WILBERFORCE. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Send for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Autumn Announcement List. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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STOP PRESS BIOGRAPHY 


‘HE publication of Mrs. Asquith’s private memoirs 
while the famous lady is still in her prime, 
and her distinguished husband has still who 

knows what rosy future before him, sets us musing 
whether the day is at hand when even her precedent 
will be eclipsed. Why, in the name of our civilization 
in the breaking, if the doors of the celebrated mansion 
are to be flung open to us so soon after the feast that 
the murdered supper-table still lies in its pallor and 
gore before the carelessly grouped chairs that are like 
irreverent undertakers—-why should we be forced to 
wait at all? What, in fact, is there to prevent our 
celebrated personages from giving their private diaries 
to the newspaper press as they are written, smoking 
hot, day by day ? 

Times are hard. It is not the poor who are affected 
by the high prices, itisthe rich. It is the distinguished 
few whose income is £5,000 and over who really feel 
the pinch. Itis they who really suffer. For how can 
they be otherwise than aware that they are the bright, 
brilliant beauties, the exquisite and puzzling exotics, 
the sight of which is the poor man’s refreshment and 
pride? After all, the workman must not be denied 
something to gaze at, to wonder over. His is the right 
to press his poor dull nose on the pane, and theirs to 
shine. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, if they 
seize upon a way of turning a golden penny which is 
not only marvellously simple to turn, but has the 
added charm of keeping them fresh and glowing in 
the public eye? The poor we have always with us, 
but the eminent, the great, the high-born, how seldom ! 
Surely if our suggestion were adopted and the news- 
paper had its column devoted to the journal intime of 


this or that Cabinet Minister, Royal Prince, Lady-in- 
Waiting, there is no reason why the East should 
not meet the West over the breakfast-table every 


morning. 
And on what terms! The mind faints before the 
possibilities. Proven journalist though our Secretary 


of State for War has shown himself to be, how heartened 
should we find his narrative if it were enriched with a 
flashing glimpse or two of his personality! ‘‘ Back 
from House early last night ; spent half-hour trying 
on my hats. Cannot see what B. P. finds to laugh at 
in them. True, my forehead is immense, but can that 
be wondered at ?”’ Or suppose we read in the Court 
Circular of a Royal visit to Brighton anda stroll along 
the pier; how thrilling to turn to the diary of the 
Illustrious One and read that she “could not help 
thinking of Longfellow’s lovely poem, ‘ Break, break, 
break, on thy cold grey stones, O sea,’ while she 
strolled ’’ ! 

But these are timid half-glances, the barest hints at 
what might be. Let us try to imagine the fashion 
grown really popular and the spirit of competition 
—that most all-pervading of spirits—entered in. 
What would fetch the largest sum ? Would the desire 
to cut a dash in the diary turn many a plain life into 
a coloured? And is it possible that at the time of a 


general election Y might write on Tuesday, “Met X 
to-day outside the club. Very doddery,’ and X reply 
on W ednesday, “ Saw Y in the club y esterday. Afraid 


he can’t last long”’ ? 

Away with politics! But pray let the first Diary 
begin to-morrow. Let... . open the ball, and tell us 
what we really want to know, what we have always 
wanted to know—Why— Whether—If— Just supposing, 
Could they—would they? And do we really care ? 








THE ILLUSION 


HEN I came to the house in Malabar Street 
to which John Williams, master mariner, 
had retired from the sea, his wife was at 

her front gate. It was evening, and from the distant 
river a steamer called. Mrs. Williams did not see 
me, for her grey head was turned away. She 
was watching, a little down the street, an officer of 
the merchant service, with his cap set like a challenge, 
for he was very young, and a demure girl holding a 
market basket who was with him. They were standing 
in amused perplexity before their house door. It 
was a house that had been empty since the foundering 
of the ‘‘ Drummond Castle.’’ The sailor was searching 
his pockets for the door-key, and the girl was laughing 
at his pretended lively nervousness in not finding 
it. Mrs. Williams had not heard me stop at her 
elbow, and continued to watch the comedy. She had 
no children, and she loved young people. 

I did not speak, but waited for her to turn, with 
that ship’s call still sounding in my mind. The rain 
had cleared for a winter sunset. Opposite, in the 
house which had been turned into a frugal shop, 
it was thought so near to night that they lit their 
lamp, though it was not only possible to see the 
bottles of sweetstuff and the bundles of wood in the 
window, but to make out the large print of a bill 
stuck to a pane announcing a concert at the Wesleyan 
mission room. The lamp was alight also in the 
little beer-house next door to it, where the Shipping 
Gazeite could be borrowed, if it were not already 
out on loan; for children constantly went there for 
it, with a request from mother, learning their geography 
that way in Malabar Street, while following a father 
or a brother round the world and back again, and 
working out by dead-reckoning whether he would 
be home for Christmas. 

The quiet street, with every house alike, had that 
air of conscious reserve which is given by the respectable 
and monotonous; but for a moment then it was 
transfigured with the glory of the sky’s after-glow re- 
flected on its wet pavements, as though briefly exalted 
by an unexpected revelation. The radiance died. 
Night came, and it was as if the twilight native to the 
street clouded from its walls and brimmed it with 
gloom, while yet the sky was bright. The lamplighter 
set his beacon at the end of the street. 

That key had been found. Mrs. Williams laughed 
to herself, and then saw me. ‘“ Oh,” she exclaimed. 
““] didn’t know you were there. Did you see that ? 
That lamplighter! When Williams was at sea, 
and I was alone, it was so hopeful when the lamp- 
lighter did that. It looked like a star. And that 
number 10 is let at last. Did you see the young 
people there? I’m sure they’re newly married. 
He’s a sailor.” 

With the fire, the humming kettle, and the cat 
between us, and the table laid for tea, Mrs. Williams 
speculated with interest and hope about those young 
strangers. Did I notice what badge was on his cap ? 
My eyes were better than hers. She trusted it would 
be all right for them. They were starting very young. 
It was better to start young. She looked such a 
good little soul, that girl. It was pleasant to know 
that house was let at last. It had been empty too 
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long. It was getting a name. People could not 
help remembering why it was empty. But young life 
would make it bright. 

“T like to think that things change for the bette 
don’t you? But Williams, he will have it they 
change for the worse. I don’t know, I’m sure. He 
thinks nothing really good except the old days ”— 
she laughed quietly, bending to tickle the cat’s ear— 
“nothing good at all except the old days. Even the 
wrecks then were more like wrecks.’”’ She looked at 
me, smiling. 

“As you know,” she said, ‘‘there’s many men 
who follow the sea with homes in this street, but 
Williams is so proud and strong-willed. He says 
he doesn’t want to hear about them. What do 
they know about the sea? You know his way, 
What do they know about the sea! That’s the way 
he talks, doesn’t he? But surely the sea is the same 
for us all. He won’t have it, though. Williams 
is so vain and determined.” 

The captain knocked. There was no doubt about 
that knock. The door surrendered to him. His 
is a peremptory summons. The old master mariner 
brought his bulk with dignity into the room, and his 
wife, reaching up to that superior height, too slight 
for the task, ministered to the overcoat of the big 
figure which was making, all unconsciously, disdainful 
noises in its throat. It would have been worse than 
useless for me to interfere. The pair would have 
repelled me. This was a domestic rite. Once in 
his struggle with his coat the dominant figure glanced 
de-vn at the earnestness of its little mate, paused 
for a moment, and the stern face relaxed as she 

looked up. 

With his attention concentrated and severe even 
in so small an effort as taking from his broad backa 
reluctant coat, and the swarthiness of his face, massive, 
hairless, and acutely ridged, with its crown of tousled 
white hair, his was a figure which made it easy te 
believe the tales one had heard of him when he was 
the master of the “‘Oberon,’”’ and drove his ship 
home with the new season’s tea, leaving, it is said, 
a trail of light spars all the way from Tientsin to the 
Channel. 

The coat was off. His wife had it over her arm, 
and was regarding with concern the big petulant face 
above her. She said to him, ‘‘ Number ten is let at 
last. They’re a young couple who have got it. He's 
a sailor.” 

The old man sat down at a corner of the table, 
stooped, and in one handful abruptly hauled the 
cat off the rug, laying its unresisting body across his 
knees, and rubbing its ribs with a hand that half 
covered it. He did not appear to have heard what 
he had been told. He did not look at her, but talked 
gravely to the fire. ‘‘I met Dennison to-day,’ he 
said, as if speaking aloud to himself, in surprise at 
meeting Dennison. ‘‘ Years since I saw him,” he 
continued, turning to me. ‘“‘ Where was it now, 
where was it? Must have been Canton River, the 
year he lost his ship. Extraordinary to find Dennison 
still afloat. Not many of those men about now, 
not many. Too few. You can go the length of the 
Dock Road to-day and see nothing and meet nobody. 
We're stranded high and dry.” 
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He looked again into the flames, fixedly, as though 
what he really wanted was only to be found in them. 
His wife was at his elbow. She, too, was watching 
them, still with his coat over her arm. She spoke 
aloud, though more to herself than to us: ‘She 
seemed such a nice little woman, too. I couldn’t see 
the badge on his cap.” 

“Eh?” said the old man, throwing the cat back 
to the floor and rounding to his wife, ‘‘ what’s that ? 
Let’s have tea, Mrs. Williams. We’re both dreaming, 
and there’s a visitor. What are you dreaming about ? 
You’ve nothing to dream about.” 

There was never any doubt, though, that the past 
was full and alive to him. There was only the past. 
And what a memory was his! He would look at the 
portrait of his old clipper—it was central over the 
mantelshelf—and recall her voyages, and the days 
in each voyage, and just how the weather was, what 
canvas she carried, and how things happened. Malabar 
Street vanished. We would go, when he was in that 
mood, and live for the evening in another year, with 
men who have gone, among strange affairs forgotten, 
and far away. 

Mrs. Williams would be in her dream, too, with 
her work-basket in her lap, absently pricking the 
table-cloth with her needle. But for us, all we knew 
was that the “‘ Cinderella’’ had a day’s start of us, 
and the weather in the Southern Ocean, when we got 
there, was like the death of the world. I was aware 
that we were under foresail, lower topsails, and stay 
sails only, and they were too much ; they were driving 
us under, and the ‘‘ Oberon’”’ was tender. Yes, she 
was very tricky. But where was the “ Cinderella ’’ ? 
Anyhow, she had a day’s start of us. Captain Williams 
would rise then, and stand before his ship’s picture, 
pointing into her rigging. 

“T must go in and see that girl,’’ said the captain’s 
wife once, when we were in the middle of one of our 
voyages. 

“Eh ? ”’ questioned her husband, instantly bending 
to her, but keeping his forefinger pointing to his old 
ship, thinking, perhaps, his wife was adding something 
to his narrative he had forgotten. 

“Yes,”’ she said, and did not meet his face. “I 
must goin and see her. He’s been gone a week now. 
He must be crossing the Bay, and look at the weather 
we've had. I know what it is.” 

I did then leave our voyage in the past for a moment, 
to listen to the immediate weather without. It was 
certainly a wild night. I should get wet when I left 
for home. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the puzzled captain, suddenly 
enlightened, with his index finger still addressing the 
picture on the wall. ‘‘ She means the man down the 
Street. An engineer, isn’t he? The missus calls him 
a sailor.” He continued that voyage, made in 1862. 

There was one evening when, on the home run, we 
had overhauled and passed our rivals in the race, and 
were off the Start. Captain Williams was serving a 
tot all round, in a propitiatory act, hoping to lower 
the masts of the next astern deeper beneath the 
horizon, and to keep them there till he was at Blackwall 
Point. He then found he wanted to show me a letter, 
testimony to the work of his old ship, which that 





voyage he had received from his owners. Where was 
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The missus knew ; and he looked over his shoulder 
But she was not there. 

They must have been the days to live in, when 
China was like that, and there was all the East, and 
such ships, and men who were seamen and navigators 
in a way that is lost. As the old master mariner, 
who had lived in that time, would sometimes demand 
of me: What is the sea now? Steamers do not 
make time, or lose it. They keep it. They run to 
schedule, one behind the other, in processions. They 
have nothing to overcome. They do not fail, and 
they cannot triumph. They are predestined engines, 
and the sea is but their track. Yet it had been 
otherwise. And the old man would brood into the 
greater past, his voice would grow quiet, and he 
would gently emphasize his argument by letting one 
hand, from a fixed wrist, rise, and fall sadly on the 
table, in a gesture of solemn finality. He was in 
that act, early one evening, while his wife was reading 
a newspaper ; and I had risen to go, and stood for a 
moment silent in the thought that these of ours were 
lesser days, and their petty demands and trivial 
duties made of men but mere attendants on un- 
inspiring process 

Serene Mrs. Williams, reading her paper, and not in 
our world at all, at that moment struck the paper 
into her lap, and fixed me with surprise and shock in 
her eyes, as though she had just repelled that mean 
print in a malicious attempt at injury. Her husband 
took no notice. She handed me the paper, with a 
finger on a paragraph: ‘‘ The steamer ‘ Arab,’ which 
sailed on December 26 last for Buenos Aires, has not 
been heard of since that date, and to-day was ‘ posted ’ 
as missing.” 

I remembered then a young man in uniform, with a 
rakish cap, trying to find a key while a girl was 
laughing at him. As I left the house I could see in 
the dusk, a little down the street, the girl alone, at 
her gate. The street was empty and<silent. At the 
end of it the lamplighter set his beacon. 


i 


H. M, T@Mniyson: : o> v 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND aide 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN#<+.>?* 


VERYONE can see why the Lion should be a 
symbol for the British nation. This noble 
animal loves dignified repose. He haunts by 

preference solitary glades and pastoral landscapes. 
His movements are slow, he yawns a good deal; he has 
small squinting eyes high up in his head, a long, dis- 
pleased nose, and a prodigious maw. He apparently 
has some difficulty in making things out at a distance, 
as if he had forgotten his spectacles (for he is getting 
to be an elderly lion now), but he snaps at the flies 
when they bother him too much. On the whole he 
is a tame lion ; he has a cage called the Constitution, 
and a whole parliament of keepers with high wages 
and a cockney accent ; and he submits to all the rules 
they make for him, only growling when he is short of 
raw beef. The younger members of the nobility and 
gentry may ride on his back, and he obligingly lets his 
tail hang out of the bars, so that the little Americans 
and little Irishmen and little Bolshevists, when they 
come to jeer at him, may twist it, Yet when the old 
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fellow goes for a walk, how all the domestic and foreign 
poultry scamper! They know he can spring; his 
strength when aroused proves altogether surprising 
and unaccountable, he never seems to mind a blow, 
and his courage is terrible. The cattle, seeing there 
is no safety in flight, herd together when he appears 
on the horizon, and try to look unconscious; the 
hyenas go to snarl at a distance ; the eagles and the 
serpents aver afterwards that they wereasleep. Even 
the insects that buzz about his ears, and the very vermin 
in his skin, know him for the king of beasts. 


But why should the other supporter of the British 
arms be the Unicorn? What are the mystic implica- 
tions of having a single horn? This can hardly be 
the monster spoken of in Scripture, into the reason 
for whose existence, whether he be the rhinoceros of 
natural history or a slip of an inspired pen, it would be 
blasphemy to inquire. This Unicorn is a creature of 
medieval fancy, a horse rampant argent, only with 
something queer about his head, as if a croquet-stake 
had been driven into it, or he wore a very high and 
attenuated foolscap. It would be far-fetched to 
see in this ornament any allusion to deceived husbands, 
as if in England the alleged injury never seemed worth 
two horns, or divorce and damages soon removed one 
of them. More plausible is the view that, as the Lion 
obviously expresses the British character, so the 
Unicorn somewhat more subtly expresses the British 
intellect. Whereas most truths have two faces, and 
at least half of any solid fact escapes any single view 
of it, the English mind is monocular ; the odd and the 
singular have a special charm for it. This love of the 
particular and the original leads the Englishman far 
afield in the search forit ; he collects curios, and taking 
all the nation together, there is perhaps nothing that 
some Englishman has not seen, thought, or known; 
but who sees things as a whole, or anything in its 
right place? He inevitably rides some hobby. He 
travels through the wide world with one eye shut, 
hops all over it on one leg, and plays all his scales with 
one finger. There is fervour, there is accuracy, there 
is kindness in his gaze, but there is no comprehension. 
He will defend the silliest opinion with a mint of learn- 
ing, and espouse the worst of causes on the highest 
principles. It is notorious elsewhere that the world 
is round, that nature has bulk, and three if not four 
dimensions ; it is a truism that things cannot be seen 
as a whole except in imagination. But imagination, 
if he has it, the Englishman is too scrupulous to trust ; 
he observes the shapes and the colours of things in- 
tently, and behold, they are quite flat, and he challenges 
you to show why, when every visible part of everything 
is flat, anything should be supposed to be round. Heis 
a keen reformer, and certainly the world would be 
much simpler, right opinion would be much righter and 
wrong opinion much wronger, if things had no third 
and no fourth dimension. 

Ah, why did those early phrenologists, true and 
typical Englishmen as they were, denounce the innocent 
midwife who by a little timely pressure on the infant 
skull compressed, as they said, ‘‘ the oval of genius 
into the flatness of boobyism’’? Let us not be cowed 
by a malicious epithet. What some people choose to 
call boobyism and flatness may be the simplest, the 
most British, the most scientific philosophy. Your 
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true booby may be only he who, having perforce but 
a flat view of a flat world, prates of genius ang 
rotundity. Blessed are they whose eye is single, 
Only when very drunk do we acknowledge our double 
optics; when sober we endeavour to correct and 
ignore this visual duplicity and to see as respectably 
as if we had only one eye. The Unicorn might wel 
say the same thing of two-horned beasts. Such 
double and crooked weapons are wasteful and absurd, 
You can use only one horn effectively even if you have 
two, but in a sidelong and cross-eyed fashion ; ese 
your prey simply nestles between, where eye cannot 
see it nor horn probe it. A single straight horn, on 
the contrary, is like a lancet ; it pierces to the heart 
of the enemy by a sure frontal attack: nothing like 
it for pricking a bubble, or pointing to a fact and 
scathingly asking the Government if they are aware 
of it. In music likewise every pure melody passes 
from single note to note, as do the sweet songs of 
nature. Away with your demoniac orchestras, and 
your mad pianist, tossing his mane, and banging with 
his ten fingers and his two feet at once! As to 
walking on two feet, that also is mere wobbling and, 
as Schopenhauer observed, a fall perpetually arrested. 
It is an unstable compromise between going on all 
fours, if you want to be safe, and standing on one leg, 
like the exquisite flamingo, if you aspire to be graceful 
and spiritually sensitive. There is really no biped in 
nature except ridiculous man, as if the prancing 
Unicorn had succeeded in always being rampant: 
your feathered creatures are bipeds only on occasion 
and in their off moments ; essentially they are winged 
beings, and their legs serve only to prop them when 
at rest, like the foot-piece of a motor-cycle which you 
let down when it stops. 


The Lion is an actual beast, the Unicorn a chimera; 
and is not England in fact always buoyed up on one 
side by some chimera, as on the other by a sense for 
fact? Illusions are mighty, and must be reckoned 
with in this world; but it is not necessary to share 
them or even to understand them from within, 
because being illusions they do not prophesy the 
probable consequences of their existence ; they are 
irrelevant in aspect to what they involve in effect. 
The dove of peace brings new wars, the religion of 
love instigates crusades and lights faggots, meta- 
physical idealism in practice is the worship of Mammon, 
government by the people establishes the boss, free 
trade creates monopolies, fondness smothers its pet, 
assurance precipitates disaster, fury ends in smoke 
and in shaking hands. The shaggy Lion is dimly 
aware of all this; he is ponderous and taciturn by an 
instinctive philosophy. Why should he be troubled 
about the dreams of the Unicorn, more than about 
those of the nightingale or the spider? He can 
roughly discount these creatures’ habits, in so far as 
they touch him at all, without deciphering their 
fantastic minds. That makes the strength of England 
in the world, the leonine fortitude that helps her, 
through a thousand stupidities and blunders, always 
to pull through. But England is also, more than any 
other country, the land of poetry and of the innef 
man. Her sunlight and mists, her fields, cliffs, and 
moors are full of aeriai enchantment ; it is a land of 
tenderness and dreams. The whole nation hugs its 
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hallowed shams ; there is a real happiness, a sense of 
safety, in agreeing not to acknowledge the obvious ; 
there is a universal conspiracy of respect for the 
non-existent. English religion, English philosophy, 
English law, English domesticity could not get on 
without this ‘‘tendency to feign.” And see how 
admissible, how almost natural this chimera is. A 
milk-white pony, elegantly Arabian, with a mane like 
sea-foam and a tail like a little silvery cornet, sensitive 
nostrils, eyes alight with recognition, a steed such as 
Phoebus might well water at those springs that lie in 
the chalices of flowers, a symbol at once of impetuosity 
and obedience, a heraldic image for the daintiness of 
Ariel and the purity of Galahad. If somehow we 
suspect that the poetical creature is light-witted, the 
stern Lion opposite finds him nevertheless a sprightly 
and tender companion, as King Lear did his exquisite 
Fool. Such a Pegasus cannot be a normal horse ; he 
was hatched in a cloud, and at his birth some inexorable 
ironic deity drove a croquet-stake into his pate, and 
set an attenuated crown, very like a foolscap, between 
his startled ears. G. SANTAYANA. 


Poetry 


THE LACQUERED CABINET 


Here have Love and Patience wrought 
Flower and leaf of fadeless kind, 

To the music of sweet thought 

Heard within the quiet mind; 

Here a poet’s silent lay 

Blossomed in lustrous black and gold, 
Till, leaf by leaf and spray by spray, 
The idyll of the Spring was told, 

And the rill ran silver-cold 

Through the fields of far Cathay. 
What if now his fame be dim ? 
Whether remembered or forgot, 

Surely the gods were good to him, 
More than fortunate his lot ; 

The loveliness of sky and earth 

Was his by right of mortal birth ; 
They, with the vision consecrate, 
Bestowed the power to re-create— 
(Touching the very bourne of art) 

The beauty that o’erflowed his heart ; 
The faculty to disentwine 

And weave anew the faéry dream ; 

To draw, with bold yet faithful line, 
The brimming curve of yon bright stream, 
That overruns the level shores 

And, racing on, its current pours 
Through stems of river-grass and reeds 
And arrow-shaped or blade-like weeds. 
Aloft in sprays of spangled gold 

On sprightly boughs gay buds unfold : 
The stream it floweth full and free, 
Fed with plenteous rains of spring ; 
The owl is awake on the hollow tree, 
And the great bat waves his golden wing: 
The moon behind her cloud is bright, 
And calm and clear is the April night. 


Beneath behold a vaster scene: 

Far off against the eternal sky 

The patient hills at pasture lie: 

The plain, amphibious, flows between, 
A level world, like Ocean’s floor, 
Without or wave or ship or shore. 
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It were a twelvemonths’ task to gain 
The utmost verge of that far plain: 
The traveller who journeys here 
Three days by these low hills may steer, 
And they, when he hath passed them by, 
Three days will bear him company. 
Now, not the shadow of a lance 
Diversifies the dim expanse ; 
And far away as eye can see 
Is neither man nor horse nor wain 
Nor hut nor tent nor bush nor tree; 
The fowler by the lonely mere 
Hath left his snare, if snare it be. 
The little birds that are so dear, 
Quails and small warblers, build and breed 
Where ripples rock the willow weed: 
The heron, the egret and the crane 
That come from far across the plain, 
Rest upon the margin cool ; 
And wild geese stretched in endless flight 
After their happy voyage light 
And drink the waters of the pool. 

G. M. Cookson. 


FLANDERS, 1920 


The war that set the world ablaze 

Leaves no great wrack to after days ; 
The village, all its fury spent, 

Returns to God the ancient praise, 

And Jules wins at ‘‘ The Four Cross-Ways ’ 
His ancient quarrelsome content. 


I see the gracious poplar-trees 
Still bow their heads before the breeze 
Blown by the old North o’er the land ; 
I see the stretching distances, 
And furrows dying by degrees 
In the faint blue where belfries stand. 


, 


I see barn walls as white as lime, 
And roofs that many a summertime 
Has reddened with a thousand fires, 
And mills that turn with clack and chime, 
And the grey spires that soar sublime,— 
We must have faiths if but for spires. 
The salvage-girls that, wet or fine, 
Sift brick from scrap-iron, ere they dine 
Dance, and the raucous music trolls ! 
Their eyes, that fire the blood like wine, 
Are bright as any eyes that shine 
In any land betwixt the poles. 


The galleries no pictures lack, 
The Jacob Jordaens he is back, 
And “ The King Drinks ! ’’ Not twice nor thrice 
He drains the Rhenish with a smack ! 
He is no hypochondriac, 
Or doting signior, over nice. 
KENNETH HARE. 


SLOANE SQUARE 


As home again I travelled regretfully through London, 
She entered. She was pretty, and pranked in all the 
fashion. 
Who can doubt she likes it, her Babylonian bondage— 
The noise, the never-ending streets, 
The pale and clever faces ? 


Yet as our eyes encountered I saw her go to milking 
Across the unmown meadows until her shoes were golden. 
Was it her mother’s mother who looked at me, or was it 
No faded ghost, and had I seen, 
Perhaps, her children’s children ? 
CLIFFORD Bax. 
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REVIEWS 
ON READING 


THE ART OF READING. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


C AMBRIDGE is fortunate in having Sir Arthur Quiller- 


(Cam- 


Couch to profess English Literature to it. His 

appointment to the chair is one of those unusual, 
quasi-celestial arrangements that suit both parties perfectly; 
for we find it as hard to conceive that undergraduates did 
not enjoy hearing these lectures on ‘‘ The Art of Reading ”’ 
as that ‘“‘ QO” did not enjoy delivering them. The elements 
of an ideal professor were always in him, and it is with 
a tinge of an almost personal satisfaction that one who 
received his first initiation into literature by hauling out of 
the school-bookseller’s sixpenny box ‘‘ Q’s”’ *‘ Adventures 
in Criticism ” records his sense of the value of the work 
his old hero is doing at Gambridge. To communicate a 
gusto (bless the demoded word !), a vivid and thrilling 
delight in literature for its own sake, as a delectable duchy 
where no passport, save the fact of your own enjoyment, 
is required, is a gift given to few. ‘‘Q”’ is among them. 

But, precisely because he is splendidly, ideally discursive, 
he is impossible to criticize. He is polemical, persuasive, 
candid, idealistic, discreetly philosophical ; but he is none 
of these things for long. His business is to kindle the 
flame of humane interest ; and when we have said that 
he does it admirably, that we cannot conceive it better 
done, why then we have said all that there is to say on his 
handling of his subject. 

Those, however, in whom the flame is already alight and 
burning furiously, will not indeed go hungry away, but, in 
the gentler French phrase, will rester sur leur faim. For 
this business of reading has a trick of becoming more 
complicated than it seems. The simple delight of reading 
for sheer enjoyment tends to become rarer as the years 
goon. It may be merely the disability of the critic, but, 
since nobody cares to think himself guilty of talking shop 
even in his sleep, it is more pleasantly considered as a 
concomitant of all intelligent reading whatsoever. In 
other words, we are bound to assume that to read is to 
read critically, to become, in reading, ultimately aware of 
a little imp in the consciousness nudging us with an 
unending series of Whys? Why do you read this? 
Because I enjoy it. But why do you enjoy it? And the 
trouble has begun. 

We are compelled at some point in this investigation to 
be dogmatic, to enunciate a hypothesis which will be 
finally accepted or rejected according as it squares with 
the facts; and our provisional answer to the question 
why we enjoy reading is that reading gives an enlargement 
of our experience, and that we enjoy the sense of power 
and mastery which that enlargement of experience brings. 
The simplest and the earliest enjoyment in reading that 
we have is the enjoyment of talesofadventure. ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘Hans Andersen,” ‘Pickwick Papers,” Pope’s 
“ Homer ’’—all have this in common that they bring to the 
child who reads them an obvious and immediate enlargement 
of experience. He builds the cave-house on the desert 
island ; he is one of the Club at the Chatham review ; he 
fights with heroic Hector against the proud and sulky 
Achilles ; and for him there is nothing real in the dividing 
line a more sophisticated age discovers between probable 
and improbable, possible and impossible experience. 

This enlargement of experience which so obviously 
attends our earliest delight in reading remains, we believe, 
characteristic of ‘‘ pure’”’ reading throughout our lives. 
As children, we are not pragmatic or utilitarian; the 
generous expansion of our experience is all we look for, 
and we do not know we are looking for even that. It is 
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possible indeed that this expansion of experience may be 
called knowledge, and that knowledge in turn may be 
considered as an expansion of experience; but the 
distinction is of more importance than the identity. The 
expansion of experience that comes from “ pure ”’ reading 
is not mediated by the reason. Logic plays no part in it, 
It consists in the direct absorption of emotion into ourselves, 
an instantaneous enrichment, a transfusion which is 
unconscious in our childhood and often only vaguely 
conscious in our riper years. How often do grown-up men, 
and grown-up critics too, read a book with no more than 
the dim, exciting sense that they are becoming sensitive 
in new, strange ways, that queer miracles are happening— 
to themselves! To read thus, and read again and again 
to track the miracle down, is the rarest of all the delights 
that reading has to give. 

Essentially, throughout our reading lives, we remain 
children. We go to literature to expand our experience ; 
what changes is the conditions under which our experience 
may be expanded, and they are less changed than 
complicated and enlarged. We come to envisage the 
possibility of adventure not merely in the unknown world 
outside us, but in the terra incognita of the soul ; and, as 
we enter upon this new territory, we begin to feel that, 
since it is already ours by a good if unused title, we have 
a right to decide whether what is offered us in the semblance 
of literature really enlarges our experience or not. And 
since this enlargement of our experience consists in the 
direct absorption of emotion, we begin to ask whether the 
proffered emotion is or is not absorbable.  Solvitur 
ambulando, no doubt ; but since we encounter more and 
more difficulty in getting on with the journey in the case 
of particular books, the question merely changes a nuance 
of colour and becomes: Why is that emotion impossible of 
absorption by me ? 

Our boat is already far gone in the ocean of criticism, 
with all its sunken reefs and perilous currents ; but before 
we put about we may say that there are two kinds of 
answer to the question. The one is that the emotion 
proffered is not genuine, but insincere, factitious ; the 
other that the writer has failed to convey it. Although 
there is a tendency to treat these answers as interchangeable, 
they probably express two radically different feelings. 
Would-be purists of criticism urge us to banish the words 
“sincere ’’ and “insincere ’’’ from the critical vocabulary, 
and doubtless these epithets lend themselves to abuse ; 
but to say that we have no title to decide whether the 
emotion of a writer is sincere or insincere is equivalent 
to saying that we have no title to decide whether people 
are sincere or insincere in the ordinary commerce of life. 
There we have no hesitation in making people responsible 
for their opinions and actions ; we do not pause to excuse 
them because they may possibly sincerely feel emotions 
and sincerely hold beliefs which we know to be false in 
themselves. There is no reason why we should not be as 
summary in our judgment of literature, and distinguish 
firmly between emotional insincerity and a deficiency of 
that faculty of precise expression of individual thought 
and feeling which we call style. Emotional insincerity is, 
indeed, the most frequent cause of a vicious style, and 
perhaps the sole cause of that horrible disease called fine 
writing ; but they are different things. Emotion that is 
perfectly sincere may also be vaguely and dully expressed. 

We must return with all speed from the perilous seas 
of theoretical criticism to the calmer waters of reading ; 
but the inevitable excursion has shown that there is really 
no dividing line between them. Reading is reading only 
if the question-asking imp is present in the background 
of our consciousness. If he is not there, it is merely a 
device for killing time. The art of reading is, in fact, the 
art of literary criticism ; it depends on our preparedness 
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to answer the question whether and why the story or poem 
we are reading enlarges our experience, and—thornier 
question still—why some enlargements of experience are 
more valuable than others. Let us admit that the 
answer depends upon temperament ; but for any man who 
jas begun to be versed in reading as an art some books will 
be more completely relevant, more “ central”’ than others. 
There is, for instance, the great division between books : 
those which expand our experience by simple addition, as it 
were charting a piece of country hitherto blank upon our 
map, romantic stories for all men, books of travel for the 
stay-at-home, rural poetry for the town-dweller—books 
that communicate to us the emotions aroused by objects 
that have never, and may never, come within the embrace 
of our actual senses; and there are the books which 
enlarge our experience by endorsing, intensifying, 
sublimating it, books that are the expression of an 
emotional attitude towards life as a whole. These give 
to us a measure of the universality towards which we 
instinctively make our stumbling way ; they permanently 
tinge our reactions to life. The world is never the same 
jor us after we have read them. The expansion of 
experience which they bring differs in kind from the 
expansion by simple addition. The former books add to 
our experience ; the latter add to our very capacity for 
experiencing. They crystallize within us some tiny, 
adamantine point to which all actual experience may be 
referred, and by which it may be instinctively judged. 
These are the books which we, following Matthew Arnold, 
accept as great because they contain “ criticism of life ”’ ; 
but we interpret the phrase less narrowly than Arnold, who 
understood by it hardly more than the magnificent 
enunciation of profound commonplace. In his day the 
novel had not yet been recognized as a fit vehicle of 
impassioned contemplation of life ; and if anyone had told 
him that there was “ criticism of life” in Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina,’ just as in the “ Divina Commedia,” he would 
have been bewildered. Nevertheless, Arnold was in the 
right way aS few of his contemporaries were, and we 
need not be impatient with him because he could not 
formulate to himself the truth that the reflection of 
life in the mirror of an individual soul may contain a 
more fundamental criticism of life than the gorgeous 
lines of Dante that so fascinated him: ‘‘ Nessun maggior 
dolore . . .” 

But if reading does not begin to be reading until 
speculations such as these begin to form the vivid back- 
ground of our enhanced attention, the previous truth 
remains—that reading is, essentially, a process of enlarging 
our experience by the direct absorption of emotion. He 
will never become a true reader—and this is the truth 
that ‘‘Q”’ tires not of hammering home in these lectures 
who does not allow his mind to be saturated by the 
emotional quality of the book he reads. This is the 
quintessence of all that any work of literature has to give, 
the reader to capture, the critic to define (for the critic is 
only a reader carried to his inevitable conclusion because 
he has a dash of the artist in him). To allow this volatile 
spirit to escape without our minds being permeated with 
its strong scent or subtle fragrance is to have missed 
everything. Not that emotions can ever be separated from 
the objects which arouse them, or perfumes from the 
flowers which breathe them out. The emotional essence 
that is the secret of literature is of the nature of light, 
which would not be perceptible were there no objects to 
be illuminated. Every book that has an enduring quality 
has its own “ peculiar tint of yellow-green,” its par- 
ticular shade of light in which the objects with which 
it deals are bathed. No one light is like another, and 
we cannot afford to lose any ; but some are by far more 
penetrating. 





J.M.M. 
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THE House oF Dust. By Conrad Aiken. 
Seas Co. $1.50.) 


W* have often wondered what precisely Balzac 


(Boston, Mass., Four 


could mean when he said of his characters that 

they possessed ‘‘une Ame friande de poésie.” 
Mr. Aiken gives us an answer. For here, we say after 
reading “‘ The House of Dust,’”’ here surely is the soul 
that Balzac is describing. Mr. Aiken has a sweet tooth 
for poetry. 

The lights wink out through the windows, one by one 

A hurdy-gurdy sings in the crowded street . . . 

Half-opened luminous windows, with white curtains 

Streaming out in the night, and sudden music 
Mr. Aiken’s weakness is for these rich, sweet, creamy 
things. Poésie is fundamentally the same for him as 
it was for Balzac’s heroes—a theme of melancholy adorned 
with bright, rather exotic images. The crudeness of 
the original romanticism has been softened down with 
the nostalgia of a later school of poetry. The forms 
and some of the images (though by no means all of them) 
have changed. But all these differences are superficial. 
‘‘The House of Dust ”’ is in its essence romantic, elegiac, 
Lamartinian. 

Mr. Aiken possesses many poetical merits. He has 
a flow of language that is refreshing in this age of meagrely 
trickling springs. He has vivid sensations and a felicitous 
ease in exactly expressing them. But he has the defects 
of his qualities. His facility is his undoing; for he is 
content to go on pouring out melodious language—content 
to go on linking image to bright image almost indefinitely. 
There seems, indeed, no urgent reason why he should 
ever stop. He runs along enveloped, like Wordsworth’s 
hare in ‘“‘ The Leech-Gatherer,” in a rainbow mist of 
his own making. And as long as he runs the mist will 
run with him, many-coloured, softly luminous. But a 
mist, however iridescent, is always a mist ; and after 
running along at Mr. Aiken’s side for a hundred pages 
or so one begins to long for clarity and firmness, for a 
glimpse of something definite outside this golden haze. 
The vague nostalgia with which his faint suggestions of 
life’s beauty and transience infect us is not enough. You 
can make a poignant lyric out of nostalgia, but not a 
whole book of verses. Nobody would remember Laforgue 
if he had been only a nostalgic and not an Intellectual 
as well. Nobody would read ‘‘ Dansons la gigue”’ if it 
were expanded into four hundred stanzas. It is in some 
ways a pity that we are too highly sophisticated now to 
say outright that time is short and that girls are roses 
who live what the roses live, a morning’s space. These 
thoughts demanded crisp and concrete expression. But 
the nostalgia produced by these thoughts can be mistily 
evoked in ten thousand lines. If Mr. Aiken is to be 
more than an agreeable maker of coloured mists he 
will have to find some new intellectual formula into 
which to concentrate the shapelessness of his vague 


emotion. 
A, 4. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s brochure ‘‘ The Royal Exchange ”’ is 
a model of easy and engaging narrative, with occasional 
passages of brilliant reconstruction, such as the account of the 
South Sea Bubble. There are a few pages on that original, 
“Thomas Griffith Wainwright.” (Without pedantry, Mr- 
Mason might well have given him his right name, Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright; and similarly he mentions one 
“ Haslitt.”) Wainewright, the friend of Elia and the Seddon 
of his day, made some income from insurance forgeries and 
departed to France. Returning to London for forty-eight 
hours, says Mr. Mason, he stayed in a hotel near Covent. 
Garden ; drew his blind for a moment, was recognized, tried 


and transported. 
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NEW DOCUMENTS FROM 
OXYRHYNCHUS 


Part XIV. Edited by B. P. 
(Egypt Exploration Society. 42s.) 


Tae OxXYRHYNCHUS PapyRI. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. 


ART XIII. of the ‘‘ Oxyrhynchus Papyri”’ consisted 
P entirely of literary texts. The present volume, 

on the contrary, contains only non-literary 
documents, and those whose interest in Greek is limited 
to classical, or at latest to Hellenistic, literature will 
therefore disregard it ; but for students of ancient history 
and Graeco-Roman life in its various aspects, and parti- 
cularly for all who delight to trace in the records of the 
remote past the working of those impulses and those 
factors in human life which, through all minor differences, 
persist so constantly, it is full of interest. 

The earlier part of the volume consists of contracts, 
receipts and the like. Among these 1631, which is a 
contract for labour in a vineyard, is of special interest, 
since the operations connected with vine-culture are 
specified with an unprecedented minuteness. Some of 
the details are indeed obscure or uncertain, but the editors 
in their elaborate commentary have collected a great 
amount of evidence which helps to elucidate the text. 
References to reed-beds are frequent in contracts relating 
to vineyards, and it appears that the vines were supported 
on reeds. This vineyard was connected with an orchard, 
which the contractors lease. The whole text is an invalu- 
able document for the study of Egyptian viticulture. 
That which follows it, 1632, helps to clear up an obscure 
chronological problem, that of the so-called “eras of 
Oxyrhynchus,” which, it now appears, were regnal years, 
dated from the accession of Constantine I. or his successors. 
1653 contains important evidence for the weight of the 
gold solidus in A.D. 306; the paleographer will be 
interested in a group of late Ptolemaic deeds, of five of 
which facsimiles are given and which help to bridge a 
gap in our knowledge, papyri of that period being very 
rare; and to the jurist several of the contracts are of 
considerable importance. 

It is, however, to the private letters, in which this volume 
is particularly rich, that the non-specialist is likely to 
turn. It must be confessed that the Greco-Egyptian 
letter is rarely exciting. The range of interest shown 
by the writers of these epistles is singularly narrow. 
We shall search them in vain for any discussion of literary 
or artistic questions, or for any echo of political contro- 
versies. The great events of “history,” as usually 
understood, are rarely alluded to, and then only from 
the most purely personal point of view. They do not 
even discuss the vagaries of the weather—perhaps because 
the weather in Egypt has fewer vagaries to be discussed 
than in our own less fortunate climate. And if we come 
down to a later time, when Christian mobs were massacring 
ladv philosophers at Alexandria, when fathers of the 
Church were sparring in General Councils and the riff-raff 
of Constantinople could be roused to fury by the subtleties 
of Christian dogma, even then we do not find in the 
papyrus letters which have been discovered any interest 
in the controversies of the time. It is, with very few 
exceptions, the daily routine of life, business transactions 
or the processes of agriculture, family affairs, the little 
squabbles and minor amenities of social intercourse, 
which occupy the writers—these things eked out with 
the conventional clichés of respect, solicitude or religious 
observance. 

Nevertheless, the private letters are by no means 
destitute of interest and value. Even their limitations 
are of some importance as evidence for the social life 
of the middle and lower classes in the Egyptian previnces, 
though we may hope that it was not quite so dully 
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utilitarian as the letters might suggest. But they haye 
more than a merely negative value. Human natup 
can make itself felt even through the stereotyped formuls 
so dear to the heart of the inexpert letter-writer, anq 
not infrequently we seem to come into living contac 
with a human personality. No letter in the present 
volume can, indeed, rank with the best specimens so far 
discovered, but several take a respectable place. Such 
is that of Herculanus to his ‘‘ sweetest and most honoured 
Aplonarion " (1676), which almost achieves the distinction 
of being the only Greek love-letter given us by the sands 
of Egypt: 

I wish you to be happy always, as I wish it for myself, byt 

yet I am grieved that you are away from me. If you are not 
unhappy away from me, I rejoice for your happiness, but stil] 
I am vexed at not seeing you. 
It is a married man who writes, and to a married woman, 
Is it a ménage @ trois? Hardly perhaps, for the writer 
makes a friendly allusion to his correspondent’s husband, 
and his wife joins him in greetings to the lady. The 
endorsement calls him “ patron”; very possibly, as the 
editors suggest, Aplonarion was his freedwoman, and 
she may have been brought up in his house. 

1666 is another very interesting letter, concerning the 
transfer of the writer’s son, ‘“‘ the little Pausanias,”’ from 
the infantry to the cavalry : 

Since, however, he no longer wished to join a legion but a squadron, 

on learning this I was obliged to go down to him, although I did 
not want to. So after many entreaties from his mother and 
sister to transfer him to Coptos I went down to Alexandria, and 
employed many methods until he was transferred to the squadron 
at Coptos. 
A good deal of ‘ wangling’”’ had evidently gone on 
here, such as was not unknown in our own army during 
the war. Another modern note occurs in 1680, where 
a son, writing to his father, who was apparently engaged 
on dangerous business, declares : 

I have indeed told you before of my grief at your absence from 

among us, and my fear that something dreadful might happen 
to you and that we may not find your body. Indeed I often 
wish to tell you that having regard to the insecurity I wanted to 
stamp a mark on you. 
An “identity disk” in fact! In 1668 we _ hear of 
workmen asking for a rise in wages. The profiteer perhaps 
plays a part in 1672, where two sons write to their father 
of the very profitable sales of wine they have effected; 
and 1681 throws an interesting side-iight on the attitude 
of the privileged Greek to the mere Egyptian, as it might 
be some colonial planter to the “nigger”: ‘ You are, 
my brothers, perhaps thinking me a barbarian or an 
inhuman Egyptian.” In 1772 the writer includes his 
horse (rév irmov) in the greetings which he sends to 
the members of his household; and in 1761 Callirhoe, 
writing to her friend Sarapias, gives singular expression 
to her regret for the latter’s absence, in a phrase perhaps 
better left in the decent obscurity of the Greek: aq js 
arnrOes exlnroipev cov ta Korpia Oédovrés ce cidiv (=idéi). 
Lastly, the curious specialization which was so marked a 
feature of Egyptian commerce and industry is illustrated 
in 1764 by a title pooyxoudyepos, a ‘ veal-butcher.” 

It is hardly necessary to say of a volume edited by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt that the editorial work is of 
the highest quality. They who would glean after them 
win but a barren harvest; but there are one or two 
points which may be noted. Thus in their introduction 
to 1634 the editors are mistaken in saying that 1701 is 
‘the only direct parallel ” to that document. Pap. 1720 
in vol. v. of the British Museum ‘Catalogue of Greek 
Papyri’’ concerns an earring, not land, but in other 

respects furnishes an exact analogy. The note on aipérms 
(1654, 7) might have been supplemented by a reference 
to a British Museum papyrus quoted in Archiv fii 
Papyrusforschung, vi. p. 101, where zpoafpecis is used 
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to denote the act of issuing documents from the record 
office. A parallel to the use of the dative instead of 
itp with the genitive (1648, 17 and note) is to be found 
in an unpublished papyrus (also from Oxyrhynchus) 
recently acquired by the British Museum: ovAopar 
ivqoavGac T@ epavrod Ovyatpdo. In 1627, 13, it may 
be suggested that perhaps neither of the alternative 
renderings Of riv epi wpas perpdrnyra suggested by 
the editors is correct. The not infrequent use of perpidrys, 
in the self-depreciatory way so characteristic of the 
Byzantine period, to mean “small means” (e.g. P. 
Brit. Mus. 1711, xara rov dvvardv tpdrov THs eas meTpLoTnTos ; 
P. Cairo Masp. 67151, 68f., THS €uns ert . amoAadoat 
yerpiornros Kal maons THS EAaxiorns pov tepiovoias; P. Oxy. 71, 
i, 14, xaradpovav pov THs wetpiornros, Where “‘insignificance”’ 
or “small influence’ is a much likelier rendering than 
the “forbearance”’ of the editors), makes it likely that that 
is the sense here also ; it certainly suits the context per- 
fectly, and the zepi jas for jay is not, in Byzantine times, 
an objection to this rendering. 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


A SHoRT HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE. 
Trevelyan. (Putnam. 25s.) 


RF’: some reason or other our popular histories of 


By Janet Penrose 


Italy rarely come from the pen of the trained 

professional historian. <A history of Italy is not a 
task to be undertaken lightly in these days of specializa- 
tion. Indeed, there are many who maintain that it cannot 
be written ; and when one remembers the great gulf that 
is fixed between North and South, or the simple fact that 
between the passing of Theodoric and the coming of 
Napoleon the district between the Adriatic and the 
Piedmontese frontier was never under a single ruler, one 
begins to realize that there is something to be said for 
this view. So our histories of Italy are as often as not 
the work of writers who have learned to love Italy for 
her art or her literature or her surpassing beauty, and 
have therefore taken upon themselves to put together 
some account of her history as a background for these 
manifestations of her genius, in which the nation expresses 
its unity far more adequately than in the mingled yarn 
of its political life. 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s title at once differentiates her book 
from others of its kind. And a very few minutes of her 
company are enough to show us that she has approached 
her task as a historian of the straiter sect, only allowing 
herself occasional allusions to art and literature and other 
kindred subjects. Doubtless if we could manage to 
disentangle the story of the Italian people from that of 
the long series of foreign rulers who have parcelled out the 
peninsula among themselves, thereby fatally increasing 
those centrifugal tendencies which the geographical forma- 
tion of the peninsula made inevitable, we might hope to 
get at something like a connected history of Italy. 
Unfortunately the history of the individual states has to 
be treated separately, while there are times when we are 
almost wholly taken up with the duels between France, 
Spain and Austria in their efforts to become the para- 
mount power. However, Mrs. Trevelyan has wrestled 
with the difficulties of her subject with marked success. 
She has a thorough grasp of essentials and a due sense of 
proportion which have enabled her to produce an admirably 
balanced, well-arranged book, while she writes in a way 
that is sure to make it widely read. 

No two people are likely to agree upon the point where 
the history of Rome ends and that of Italy begins. It is, 
of course, impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line, but a 
point there must be where the balance begins to incline 
towards the modern, or rather the medieval world. To 
our mind Mrs. Trevelyan begins too early. General Pepe’s 
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father, she tells us, always referred to Cassiodorus as 
‘“‘ quel gran signorone,”’ and we confess to a weakness for 
looking upon his tyrannical master Theodoric and his 
Arian Goths as the beginning of Italy. On the other hand, 
there is good reason for holding that the modern world 
takes its rise with the reappearance of the Empire under 
Charlemagne and the long duel between the Popes and 
the Emperors over the rights of Investiture. 

And when we have got so far, we have still some way 
to go before the people can be said to stand out distinctly 
from their rulers. Mrs. Trevelyan traces the origin of the 
communes to the will of the Countess Matilda, who left 
the whole of her possessions to Holy Church. The con- 
fusion caused by this proceeding, combined with the war 
of Investitures, gave the towns their chance. The earliest 
communal constitution appears among the Countess’s 
possessions. The Magyar invasion in the nin‘h century 
opened the eyes of the cities to the fact that they must 
look to their defences themselves. During the following 
century the Emperors did much to encourage the trans- 
ference of power from the Counts to the Bishops, who 
could not make their rights hereditary. The cities soon 
began to display a marked individuality, which rapidly 
led to fighting, as in the long duel between Milan and 
Pavia. It needed the appearance of a really powerful 
enemy like Frederick Barbarossa to induce them to throw 
off to some extent their fatal individualism and show what 
they could do when they stood together. 

It is Rome, however, with her glorious republican 
traditions, that produced the two Tribunes of the People, 
Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzo. Here, too, the 
Senate acquired such power that the Popes were merely 
recognized as overlords with the right of investing the 
elected senators, though Innocent III. succeeded in reducing 
them to a single senator. But fighting between the cities 
was soon transformed to civil war inside the walls. When 
the nobles were reduced to the rank of citizens the feuds 
between them soon began to tear the towns asunder, till 
they took a wider and more definite shape in the struggles 
between Guelf and Ghibelline. In Rome, when the Popes 
had seceded to Avignon, the struggle was between Colonna 
and Orsini, and though Rienzo failed, the nobles never 
afterwards recovered their former power. The fall of 
Florence in 1530 after a heroic resistance marks the end 
of the old, free communal life. Venice alone was able to 
continue her course and to develop and decay undisturbed 
by interference from outside. 

The Norman conquest effectually crushed all hope of a 
similar development of communal life in the South. Yet 
the Sicilian Vespers and the rebellion of Massaniello when 
Spanish power was at its height in Naples are evidence of 
the sudden passionate power with which these downtrodden 
peasants could rise when despotism overstepped the limits 
even of their patient long-suffering, while the organization 
of the Camorra and the Mafia, which date from Spanish 
rule, bears witness to their ability to combine for their own 
defence, however corrupting the influence of such institu- 
tions may ultimately have proved. ; 

For one thing we are particularly grateful, and that 1s 
that Mrs. Trevelyan’s interest does not flag when the 
great period is over. Her story does not take a 
comfortable nap till it is forcibly awakened by the 
appearance of Napoleon, when the people begins once 
more to assert itself. Her description of the rather stagnant 
17th and 18th centuries is as interesting as any part of 
her book, and she is careful to bring out the importance 
of the rise of Piedmont. She writes of the Risorgimento 
with the enthusiasm one would expect. But we wish that 
she had dealt with the years that followed 1870 in more 
detail, notwithstanding the disillusions that awaited the 
young kingdom. L. C.-M. 
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THE LITERATURE OF SENSATION 


Tue Dream-Detective. By Sax Rohmer. (Jarrolds. 7s. net.) 


SLIPPERY as Sin. By Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Alain. Trans- 
lated from the French by B. J. (Stanley Paul. 7s. net.) 
literature 


RIEDRICH SCHLEGEL once defined 
FE as the essential epitome (Jnbegriff) of a nation’s 
intellectual life, meaning thereby, we venture to 
suppose, that it is a plastic medium in which all the special- 
ized intellectual activities produce modifications registering 
their range, intensity, direction and results without the 
encumbrance of the material in which they severally 
operate. The emotional, no doubt, falls into place in the 
romantic critic’s view as a mere variety under the general 
heading of intellectual activity. 

The definition seems to throw light on the nature of 
criticism. For if literature is the nation’s consciousness, 
criticism appears, does it not? as a further degree of 
sublimation, as its self-consciousness or introspection. It 
will in fact be seen at once that healthy introspection 
exercises within our individual economy just those functions 
of comparison, appraisal, stimulation and dissuasion which 
a healthy body of criticism might place at the service of 
the commonwealth ; it is no less evident that criticism is 
liable to the same abuse as introspection, to become an 
indolent and morbid business, to be directed to vain and 
subtle distinctions, treating the object of its investigation 
as detached from the context of life, as the corpus vile of 
sadistic experiment. The critic who operates according 
to the former conception of his function, that is, as one ina 
large scheme of correlated activities, and potentially con- 
tributing to their richer development, enters upon rights 
and duties which place his craft among responsible human 
occupations, while severely curtailing some of its pre- 
posterous traditional assumptions. He may no longer 
sit apart, in a glow of self-approval, and estimate literature 
by a set of values completely irrelevant to life; he may 
no longer sneer, or simper, or frown, unless he can show 
these facial contortions to be accompanied by some process 
of thought or feeling ; he will no longer venture to use the 
word “‘ style ’’ save with the intention of rigorously defining 
its immediate application. In fact, his office will have 
passed from the obnoxious charlatan, the green blight of 
literature, to the respectable insect which visits the fiowers 
with an eye to practical purpose, may be, yet with a fine 
discrimination, and an enthusiasm, as romantic as you 
please, for honey and adventure. 

If literature be the imaginative epitome of a nation’s 
intellectual and emotional life—and this convenient am- 
plification merely emphasizes, we hold, the implications of 
Schlegel’s definition—then the critic will be concerned 
rather with the intensity than with the kind of experience 
that has called any work into existence. For whatever be 
the material employed, intensity alone will produce the 
fusion which is art, which is great art wherever the fusion 
of all the parts is complete. The craftsman’s choice of 
materials, his skill in arrangement and adaptation, his 
colour-scheme—these and the like are secondary con- 
siderations, though it is necessarily among these that the 
critic must choose his theme, since these alone are capable 
of analysis. 

It may be said that in practice criticism conforms to 
some such principles as the above ; that it acknowledges 
the importance of durable work in whatever material. 
This may be admitted—it is indeed almost necessarily 
the case—in so far as we consider work that has stood the 
test of time ; but the critics show a marked tendency to 
neglect, and alas! to be ‘‘superior’’ about certain types of 
literary effort, save where they compel attention in some 
time-honoured example of outstanding merit. When such 
disdain befalls a region of literature, it happens almost 
inevitably that talent of a high order will be initially 
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discouraged, and refrain from treading those paths stricken 
silent by the taboo of the medicine-men—for “‘ poets’ foog 
is love and fame.” 

Weare thinking particularly now of a class of books whose 
general nature will be apprehended if we call it literature of 
sensation, a class widely read, but treated with insufficient 
consideration by the critical faculty, with the consequence 
that its prizes, being merely cash prizes, are sought chiefly 
by literary adventurers, careless of the less palpable grati- 
fications. If men of finer literary principle venture here, 
led by irresistible inclination or some particular motive, 
they will turn away in despair of having their perfectly 
legitimate literary work taken seriously. Mr. J. D; 
Beresford wrote one astounding and one pleasing work of 
this kind, and we suggest that he abandoned a rich vein 
long before it was exhausted from some such cause 
as that last indicated. Mr. Algernon Blackwood, in 
“John Silence’”’ and ‘‘ The Listener’’ collections, is a 
sensationalist of originality and power; but since the 
earlier works he has swung more and more towards 
the pole of sentimentality, further and further from 
the reality of which he was master. The number 
of excursions of literary men of repute into this 
borderland within recent years is very noticeable, and 
suggests that a trend of mind in this direction has attained 
considerable force ; beyond those already mentioned we 
will but recall Henry James, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. 
Kipling, and Mr. Masefield. 


It will be seen that we are including several distinct 
varieties of the sensational; the common quality, which 
differentiates the literature of sensation from other 
groups, the peculiar tension created by our perception 
of a strange element constantly interwoven in the fiction. 
This element may be the supernatural, or the intensification 
or extension of the natural past experience (as respectively 
in the ‘‘ Hampdenshire Wonder” and the ‘‘ War of the 
Worlds”’) ; or again, the concentration of interest upon 
some instinct or faculty, as in tales of adventure or 
detective-stories. A glance at the past shows that this 
element is honourably represented in the permanent treasury 
of literature—we will instance ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde’’; the tales of Poe, Hoffmann, Nodier; 
Fouqué’s ‘‘ Undine ”’ and ‘‘ Sintram”’ ; or, lest the litera- 
ture of sensation be thought the degenerate offspring of 
modern romanticism, we will recall ‘‘ Beowulf,” Grendel 
and Grendel’s dam, and the uncanny raids on the sleeping 
warriors in the hall; or the superhuman splendour of 
Siegfried and Briinhild, who might not destroy each other 
without dragging to ineffable ruin the Burgundians and 
the Huns. 


Approaching at last the particular instances to be re 
viewed, we will observe that the essential interest of the 
detective-story is of a purely intellectual (as opposed to 
emotional), of an almost mathematical character. One 
may reduce it to some such schematic form as the following: 
Given a background of sufficiently familiar pattern and 
texture, let an unexplained deviation from the normal 
colour and form sequence occur ; an examination of the 
surrounding surface reveals a number of minor deviations 
from the typical pattern, which have however no necessary 
connection with the main deviation or with each other ; find 
the significant deviations, and show how these are related 
to one another and to the principal interruption of the 
pattern. Ata given moment the fabric is reversed, and we 
have the satisfaction, or the mortification, of comparing 
our ingenuity with that of the author. 

Mr. Rohmer has perhaps been ill-advised in attempting 
to combine the supernatural interest with that proper t0 
the detective-story. Taking a nap and dreaming a dream 
on the scene of the crime strikes us as a feeble method af 
discovering its perpetrator; the ‘“‘odically sterilized 
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cushion required for the operation affects our imagination 
but faintly compared with the supply of strong shag which 
stimulated and cheered the gigantic brain of Holmes in its 
quest of the elusive clue. The stories in the ‘‘ Dream- 
Detective,’’ which have no hold upon us save by a moderate 
ingenuity of construction, rather lose than gain by the 
novelty. 


‘‘ Slippery as Sin”’ is translated from the French into what 
we must call English, though a qualification immediately 
occurs to us which is better imagined than printed here. 
We learn from footnotes that the insipid personages who float 
on this welter of unrelieved improbability have already 
reached an advanced stage of their incongruous existence, 
that there exists a series of ‘‘ Fant6mas”’ novels, at least 
six in number. But let us pause ; we glance here over the 
dangerous edge of the abyss of human imbecility. 

F. W. S. 


A GREAT SOLDIER 


THE LIFE oF SIR STANLEY MAupDE. By Major-General Sir C. E. 
Callwell, K.C.B. (Constable. 21s. net.) 


IR STANLEY MAUDE was, without the slightest 
> doubt, one of the really great soldiers whom the 
war threw up into prominence out of comparative 
obscurity. In 1914 he was but a colonel on the General 
Staff, yet by the end of 1916 he was commanding almost 
as large an army as any English general had dreamed of 
commanding before the outbreak of war. Only the vast- 
ness of the Western battlefield dwarfed, in comparison, 
the Mesopotamian expedition, though it could not dwarf 
the brilliance and completeness of its triumph under 
General Maude’s leadership. A sinister stroke of destiny 
cut him off barely a year after he had risen to a task 
commensurate with his greatness. He was then only fifty- 
three years old, an active and powerful man, with a strong 
constitution maintained by athletic habits and with 
unusual mental energy. Had he lived he could not have 
failed to find more fields to conquer, by organization if 
not by war—fields of mess and muddle such as he had 
already cleared up in Mesopotamia by his capacity for 
intense concentration and his wonderful grasp of detail. 
General Maude had nearly every gift that a leader of 
soldiers could need: he knew the profession of arms 
thoroughly in all its branches, from ceremonial parade 
to staff organization, yet with all his knowledge and 
indefatigability in the office, he was no less efficient and 
hardworking—and more happy—in the fighting line. 
He had, in the highest degree, energy, foresight, courage, 
equanimity in adversity, self-control, devotion and un- 
selfishness. If he drove his subordinates beyond their 
strength, he won their enthusiastic affection by his frequent 
presence among them, undeterred by danger or fatigue, by 
his unfailing attention to their welfare, by his admiration 
of their bravery, by his visits to the sick and dying, and 
by the inspiration of his own magnificent example. When 
he struck, he struck relentlessly, pushing on till he had 
squeezed the last drop out of victory ; but before he struck 
he prepared with assiduity, superintending himself the 
smallest details, to the exasperation of his staff. It was 
proverbial that ‘‘ Joe’? Maude would write out every 
telegram himself, and that he would make plans with a 
subordinate commander without a word to his operations 
staff. Sir C. Callwell condemns this trait quite rightly ; 
supreme gifts alone justify it, and these General Maude 
had. He was an exceptional man, and he would, perhaps, 
have become, had he lived, a historical personage of ex- 
ceptional importance, for the cessation of war could not 
have laid on the shelf administrative capacities such as 
his ; and the nation has reason for gratitude to Sir William 
Robertson for taking without a qualm the responsibility 
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of recommending his appointment to the supreme command 
in Mesopotamia over the heads of so many seniors. 

The fate which cut off General Maude was unkind to his 
biographer, since so short a time of adequate achievement 
followed the long years of preparation in obscurity. Had 
General Maude been killed while in command of the 13th 
Division at Suvla Bay, the devotion of a long book to his 
memory would have been scarcely justified, for his career 
till then had been honourable and successful, but hardly 
brilliant. As Sir C. Callwell shows, the luck of position in 
South Africa was rather against him ; then his acceptance 
of the military secretaryship to Lord Minto in Canada 
took him from the field of active operations just when he 
might have shown his mettle; finally, want of means 
prevented him from taking command of a battalion of 
his regiment, the Coldstream Guards, and so retarded his 
advancement. He had served in many positions with 
high distinction ; he had devoted enormous energy, with 
splendid results, to the organization of the Territorial 
Force ; and he was a man whom all who knew him held 
in admiration. Yet in 1914 comparatively few knew him, 
and it is said that, with all his charm, he was hard to know. 
It is clear, at all events, that General Callwell did not know 
him with that intimacy which occasionally enables bio- 
graphy to be a revelation; moreover, he has not felt 
justified in quoting the diary which, we are given to under- 
stand, was intimate and outspoken, while the fragments of 
letters here published tell us little of their writer. In spite 
of all the generous tributes from other officers, of which 
General Callwell has ample store, he has been unable— 
nor is it surprising—to give us the core of the man 
himself. 

Yet that is what we should have liked, and what we miss. 
Many will read this book out of idle curiosity easily satisfied. 
Many others will read it for the memory of their beloved 
leader, in order that they may live over again the days 
when he led them; and none of these will be surprised 
that his earlier life was of one piece with his later, whether 
as an adjutant in the Guards, with an almost unwholesome 
capacity for office routine, or as the military secretary, 
satirized by all Canada for his fuss and frills before a royal 
visit, to be heartily congratulated afterwards for the 
perfection of all his arrangements. But those who have 
an insatiable curiosity to know the secrets of men and 
women, who count all history of slight interest unless it 
is, in some sense, a divination of the hidden, will wish they 
could have been given something more. A page or two 
in which this remarkable man was shown face to face with 
himself would have been worth whole chapters devoted 
to his campaigns. There is no such revelation, and this 
is not the fault of the biographer, who has done his best 
with his material, and produced as clear and sympathetic 

an account as any friend of General Maude’s could desire. 
Yet even as it stands, the book is inspiring, though not 
the smallest spark of military ardour ever lit the reader's 
breast. Energy and devotion—by Maude’s measure of 
them how small our own !—and the divine gift of leadership, 
which guides the uncertain and breathes strength into the 
weak : it is these that give to mortal actions purpose and 
dignity as a poet’s imagination gives them to mortal 
emotion. In great characters and great verse there are 
kindred beauties, comforting beacons in our twilight. 


THE very name of the Brazils still has power to excite the 
lover of romantic adventure ; but that is not the Brazil with 
which Mr. C. S. Cooper deals in “The Brazilians and their 
Country ” (Heinemann, 15s. net). His book is a study not 
of the hunting ground of the conquistadores or their English suc- 
cessors, but of the modern Republic where so much American 
and British capital finds employment. As a comprehensive 
account of civilized Brazil, its peculiarities of temperament 
and opportunities for trade, it will be useful. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON _ RELIGION 
AND THEOLOGY. 


NICOLO ORMANETO: A Papal Envoy IN THB SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Cuthbert Robinson. (Catholic Repository. 2s. net.) 

THE CHURCH AND SociaL SERVICE. Being the Report of a 
Committee appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s. net.) 

THE Curist OF REVOLUTION. 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE IDEALISM OF JESUS. 
Is. net.) 

. ICOLO ORMANETO: a Papal Envoy in the Six- 
teenth Century,” is an interesting biography of one 
of the minor agents of the Papacy in the tortuous 

politics of the Reformation period. Ormaneto was born in 

the early years of the sixteenth century. He accompanied 

Cardinal Pole on his mission to England in 1553, and 

shared the interminable delays imposed by the Emperor 

Charles V. on the Legate’s journey, in the fear that Pole’s 

influence might be too strong for his designs for the marriage 

of Queen Mary to Philip of Spain. Ormaneto played a 

large part in the reformation of the Universities, until he 
was recalled by Pole to act on his behalf in the obscure 
intrigues which followed the accession of Paul IV. to the 

Pontificate. On the death of Cardinal Pole and the acces- 

sion of Elizabeth, Ormaneto was employed in various 
missions, and was appointed by Pius V. in 1570 to the see of 

Padua, as a reward for his services in the reformation of 

the churches of Rome. He supported the policy for the 

forcible reconversion of England till his death in 1577, 

the latter part of his life being spent as Nuncio at the 

Spanish Court, in which capacity he was able to support 

St. Teresa against her opponents. Father Robinson 

has produced an interesting piece of historical research 

in which he has not hesitated to reveal the needs of a 

reformation of the Church in the sixteenth century. 

In ‘“‘The Church and Social Service” a Committee 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury deals with the 
ways in which the Church ‘‘ can best co-operate with the 
State in all matters concerning the social life of the come 
munity.” The Committee, unfortunately, fails to consider 
either the extreme difficulty of finding any satisfactory 
scope for such work, unless the Church is prepared to adopt 
a definite political position (since such work is almost 
entirely controlled by municipal political organizations), 
or the extreme (and righteous) indignation usually felt by 
the victims of such service against those responsible for 
it. The Report gives a certain number of valuable 
suggestions in points of detail; but its compilers seem to 
consider it the duty of the clergy to devote to the study of 
social questions an amount of energy which would leave 
them neither time nor opportunity for anything else. 
And it is possible that the Church should have something 
to do with religion. 

In “‘ The Christ of Revolution ” (one of ‘‘ The Christian 
Revolution Series ’’) Mr. John R. Coates gives a sympathetic 
account of the life and teaching of Christ as a revolutionary 
challenge to the established institutions of His day. 
Christological controversies are ignored with a consistency 
calculated to offend neither the most orthodox Liberal 
nor the most wrong-headed Catholic. It is a pity that the 
writer has not a clearer grasp of the religious politics of 
Palestine during the period, and thus fails to make as 
definite as he might the essential ‘‘ other-worldliness ” 
of Christianity. It is a little difficult, in spite of the rather 
lurid title, to see exactly where the connection between 
Christ and any present revolution comes in, except in so 
far as the literal acceptance of His teaching has always 
produced revolutionary results in the lives of His followers. 

“The Idealism of Jesus,” by Sir Henry Jones, is an 
attempt to prove that the attribution to Him of any 
unique claim to Divinity is fatal to the power of Christianity 


By John R. Coates. (Swarthmore 


By Sir Henry Jones. (Lindsey Press. 
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as a moral ideal. If Jesus is God, it is impossible for us to 
imitate Him, and therefore useless to try. The argument 
shows the danger of an excursion into theology on the part 
of an earnest and well-meaning writer who has not even an 
elementary knowledge of the Christian doctrine of grace 
as a means by which man is enabled to share in the divinity 
of Christ, and thereby to perform the otherwise impossible 
task of imitating the divine. 


CAPITALISM IN AGRICULTURE 


A History OF THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. By Dr, 
W. Hasbach. Translated by Ruth Kenyon. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb. (King. 12s. 6d. net.) 

j HE German original of Professor Hasbach’s book 

[ appeared in 1894, and Miss Kenyon’s translation 
in 1908. For the English translation the author 
wrote an additional chapter in order to carry his story down 
to 1906; but for all practical purposes his book, of which 
the second impression is now published, is a detailed 
monograph upon English agriculture from the manorial 
period to the year 1894. It cannot be said that any 
revolutionary change has taken place in the system of 
agriculture or the position of the labourer during the 
last 26 years; nevertheless, it is a pity that the book 
has not been brought up to date, because during this 
period important data have been made available 
and the course of events has brought into still clearer 
light the fundamental problem in English agriculture. 
The great value of Professor Hasbach’s work consists 

in the fact that, by covering the whole period from 
the time of the manor to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he makes it possible for the reader to grasp the main 
factor in that problem. The scientific economist is apt to 
object to the use of the word “capitalism,” and no doubt 
it is frequently used loosely to cover a multitude of what 
some people regard as sins and others as virtues of our 
society. Yet when every allowance has been made for 
the loose thinking of the politician and the loose writing 
of the propagandist, it still remains true that capitalism 
exists. Polemical literature shows that most people 
believe that the capitalistic system is to be found in its 
purest and completest form in industry proper, the mines 
and the factories. It is doubtful whether this belief is 
correct. At any rate, English agriculture to-day is the 
simplest example of the capitalistic organization of an 
industry and of the results. The break up of the manorial 
system led, as Professor Hasbach shows, to the creation 
of a class of free labourers, yeomen and small farmers who 
had an interest in the land which they themselves culti- 
vated. But in the eighteenth century began the era of 
modern capitalism, and the capitalist system was applied 
ruthlessly and consciously to agriculture. What was 
deliberately aimed at was a system of large farms, owned 
by a capitalist, and worked by an entrepreneur with an 
agricultural proletariat furnishing a supply of cheap and 
casual labour. Early in the nineteenth century the ideal 
had been attained. The enclosures had ruined and 
squeezed out the yeoman and the small holder; the 
capitalist rentier, in his own, and of course the national 
interest, had acquired by every kind of means, fair and 
foul, ownership of the land; the farmer was a sub- 
capitalist tenant ; the yeoman and small holder had sunk 
into a demoralized and pauperized proletariat. What 
kept the system working was the desire for rent and 
profit at the top, and fear of starvation at the bottom. 
The logical results were the gang system and the fact 
that even to-day we have, as Mr. Webb points out, an 
agricultural organization peculiar to this country, an 
organization under which “ the ownership of the soil [is] 
divorced alike from the direction and from the perform- 
ance of agricultural operations.” 
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DEADER THAN THE DODO 


QueEN Lucia. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.) 
. UCIA, with her enthusiasms and absurdities, is a 
7. delightful creature, worthy to rank with the 
immortal Dodo.” These are the concluding words 

of that paragraph on the paper wrapper which is to tempt 
the reader to open or not to open Mr. Benson’s new novel. 


It is a great many years since we read “‘ Dodo.”” How 
immortal does it remain for us? Memory, with some 
reluctance and hesitation, dives and fetches up . . . aslim 


creature with a wasp waist preening herself before a mirror, 
Beethoven, devilled kidneys and cigarette ash, a great, 
blond, Newfoundland dog of a man on watch beside a 
cradle, a hunting-crop, and over all a high, rapid, ceaseless 
chatter which may or may not have sparkled then, but 
which the action of the years has dreadfully dulled . . . 
But we did imagine that the ‘‘ whole point ” of the novel, 
as they say, was the charm of Dodo. The author and the 
reader agreed—did they not ?—that she was a delightful 
creature, with her enthusiasms and absurdities. Lucia, 
however, in spite of that paragraph, is an extremely 
unpleasant elderly cat, with eyes “‘like round buttons 
covered in black leather,” and ‘‘ hard, neat undulations of 
black hair.’’ Let us take the reader into our confidence. 
We believe there has been some extraordinary confusion 
on the part of the author and the publisher and the 
characters, with the result that the lady to whom the 
flattering paragraph applies is not Lucia at all, but her 
rival in the case, the opera-singer, who whistles on her 
fingers, calls her men friends “‘ my dear,’”’ and tells them 
not to blush when they mention the fact that babies are 
born. We are prepared to eat our pen that it is she who 
is Dodo revived, but how aggravating and tiresome it is 
that the question should be raised, for at each fresh 
appearance of Lucia we find ourselves looking for the 
likeness, and at each new vulgarity of the opera-singer’s 
we find ourselves recalling the resemblance. 

There is the fact, however, that the author’s chief 
concern is with Queen Lucia and her little country town 
of a kingdom. The silly, vain creature living in her 
Elizabethan house, with her Shakespeare garden, her 
“amusing ’’ furniture and her tame cat of a husband who 
writes prose-poems, is described at immense length. Like- 
wise her immense importance as a leader of culture, a 
propagator of new ideas, an authority upon Music and the 
Arts, is drumr .ed into our heads. For from the very first 
it is clear that Mr. Benson has no opinion of our heads at 
all. He does not even dream that we shall succeed in 
seeing his joke at first, but, once he has made it, rushes to 
try-try-try again as a matter of course. And what jokes 
they are ! 

Then she looked at my pearls and asked if they were genuine. 
So I looked at her teeth, and there was no need to ask about them. 
Or: , 

“Oh! it’s so diffy!’’ said Lucia, beginning again. 
turn over!” 

Georgie turned over, and Lucia, counting audibly to herself, made 
an incomparable mess all over the piano. 

These are small particular stars. But the truth is that 
the whole book is one overarching joke. Having succeeded, 
to his satisfaction, in making clear to us just how great a 
pretentious fool Queen Lucia was, the author proceeds to 
entertain us with the spectacle of her pride having fall 
after fall. The method is to spy upon the lady, to peep 
through the blind, over the wall, to snigger, to cry, “‘ That 
served her right,” “‘ That was a nasty one for her,” and 

She won’t show her face after that in a hurry.” Her 
subjects are the comic figures of every comic country town. 
There is the old lady with the ear-trumpet, the elderly 
Colonel who feels young, the elderly young ladies who are 
giddy and slap each other in their playful way. And if 


“* Georgie, 
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we add that they were—Queen and all—taken in by an 
Indian who pretended to be a great teacher, and was a 
brandy-drinking burglar in disguise, and afterwards by an 
elderly ruffian who pretended to be a Russian Princess and 
a Spiritualist—it will be plain to see what matter for mirth 
is here ! 

But the dismallest feature of all is that Mr. Benson’s 
humour should have gone—not to the dogs, but to the 
cats. K. M. 


VICTORIAN ELEGANCE 


By Rhoda Broughton. (Odhams. 


A Foo. IN HER FOLty. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

N the sympathetic short preface which Mrs. Belloc 
{ Lowndes has written for this, Miss Broughton’s 

last novel, she tells us that Miss Broughton was 
“curiously humble about her books. It was almost as 
if she was content to regard her literary gift as a kind 
of elegant accomplishment. . .””. Why should this astonish 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes? It is delightful to think that the 
author should have been so nice a judge of her talent, 
for that, after reading ‘‘ A Fool in her Folly,” is precisely 
what we feel it to have been—‘‘a kind of elegant 
accomplishment.” It is far from our desire to be lacking 
in respect for Miss Broughton’s memory ; but why does 
Mrs. Lowndes trouble to quote the “‘ acute modern critic 
writing for Americans’? when he declares that Miss 
Broughton ‘‘seemed to him the nearest thing [sic] in 
spirit to Jane Austen that we have had in recent times” ? 

There can be no question of comparison between them. 
That Miss Broughton always put the best of herself into 
everything she did is undoubtedly true, but that she 
could have, even if she would have, put all of herself 
into anything that she did is quite a different matter. 
We do not think she had any such aim. There is, 
in this novel at least, a kind of deliberate sustained pose 
which is deeper than the manner of the tale-teller. Her 
delicate garrulity, the angle at which she gazes at the 
tiny storm there, where it tosses, at the bottom of one of 
Mamma’s delicate teacups ; the quaintly flippant gesture 
with which she dismisses the ultimate disaster—all seem 
to say: ‘‘ You see for yourself that I am not to be taken 
too seriously. It is only a story after all.” 

If we were certain of living to be as old as Abraham 
there is no reason why time should not be found for 
“A Fool in her Folly.’’ But whirling at the rate we go 
(and we seem to go faster and faster ; we have had scarce 
time to greet the summer this year, and now the leaves 
are falling) it is difficult to recommend it to grown men 
and women. It isagirls’ book. Girls of all ages, from 
thirteen to eighty-five, will revel in it. It will not bear 
looking into; it will not tolerate any questions oF 
interruptions. It must be taken whole, just as it is OF 
not at all. 

Let us try to make our meaning clearer. ‘‘ A Fool in 
her Folly ” is a story in the Victorian tradition, supposed 
to be related by an old lady of eighty. It tells how when 
she was a plump little partridge of twenty she ate of the 
forbidden fruits in her Papa’s library, and falling into a 
fever, half indigestion, half curiosity, as a consequence, 
determined to write a novel herself. It was to be a 
burning and mighty story of passion, its title was to be 
“Love.” What she wrote we are not told. The tepidity, 
almost bordering on idiocy, of her family circle, their 
politeness, forbearance, gentleness and modesty towards 
one another, are excellently described, as is the scene 
between her parents and herself when the fatal manuscript 
is discovered. For her crime, and to save her family 
from being corrupted by her very presence among them, 
she is sent away to a widowed Aunt, and there, meeting a 
real live man, who is as wicked as he is handsome, she 
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learns to live her book over again. This time she is 
saved by a friend of the Aunt’s and sent home—to spend 
the remainder of her life—i.e., sixty years—repenting. 
But what had she written? Either it was pestiferous 
balderdash or it was all nonsense. Either her parents 
were idiots or she was a little horror. And what happened 
between her and the villain thus to destroy her whole life ? 
And was her mind a perfect sink or was she merely the 
victim of growing curiosity ? All these questions are left 
dans le vague—in that dreamy, faint, dazed world where 
girls of thirteen and girls of eighty-five laugh and cry 
over the same book. K. M. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


An ANSWER TO JoHN RosINsoN OF LEYDEN. By a 
Puritan Friend. Now first published from a manuscript 
of A.D. 1609. Edited by Champlin Burrage. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press ; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—It is pleasant to note that 
though the editor of this valuable tract, Mr. Champlin 
Burrage, has returned to his home in the United States, 
still he sends us fruitful contributions to the subject he 
has so entirely made his own, and that is the early history 
of the Dissenting bodies in England. The MS. has lain in 
the Bodleian Library for over two hundred years, and 
is a clearly written volume of one hundred and fifty- 
eight pages. Mr. Burrage fixes the date of its writing 
as 1599 because the ‘‘ Answer” was written soon after 
Robinson arrived in Leyden on May 1, 1609, and before 
John Smyth was expelled from his church about 
March 12, 1610. He cannot name the author of this 
interesting volume, The editor deduces that the author 
was a friend of Robinson, that he was a capable 
logician, that he was a graduate of Cambridge or 
Oxford University, that he knew St. Andrew’s Church, 
Norwich, intimately, that he had taken Holy Orders 
in the Church of England, that he had come to dislike 
the ritual of that Church, and that he went into exile 
in Amsterdam. All these tiny deductions are ably 
presented by Mr. Burrage, who has spared no pains, 
It is now certain that John Robinson lived in Norwich from 
1604 to 1607, and not in its neighbourhood or in that of 
Great Yarmouth. Two of his children were baptized 
in the church of the parish in which he lived. The feature 
of general interest in this book is the fine illustration of 
a type of Congregationalism which it presents as practised 
within the Church of England, and it is notable that this type 
precedes the day of Robert Browne and Robert Harrison. 


THE CHARM OF OxForpD. By J. Wells. Illustrated by 
W. G. Blackall. (Simpkin & Marshall. 21s. net.)—In our 
parish—not necessarily ours, in hundreds of parishes— 
there are old timbered cottages in the shadow of imme- 
morial elms (with doves), a gargoyled church, epitaphs, 
the site of the parish stocks, a thatched well-head, 
nonagenarians, alehouse signs, sheep with bells and doors 
without. We are comely enough. Artists have been 
known to plant themselves and their impedimenta at 
points of vantage, to the special curiosity of the smaller 
sort. Brakes come sometimes in the summer, pour forth 
their citified inhabitants, ingulf them again and are 
gone. Why these things are is not over-ardently discussed. 
Some day one of us may hazard a neurotic suggestion, 
that the old shepherd’s smock looks old-fashioned, that 
the tithe barn looks better every year; but this is 
unfavourably received. It is the market town, a more 
popular speaker will reply, which has the real virtue of 
antiquity: there is the old toll-gate, the corn exchange, 
the tavern with the incredible collection of old guns, 
spears, shields, cricket curios and musica! instruments. 
Now in this there is a great deal of truth: for the con- 
troversy is no longer “‘ Is our parish replete with charm?” 
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but ‘Is not charm connected with distance ?’’ By nature 
we refrain from reducing our surroundings to that puffed. 
up word; and we never read the flowery topography 
which is written round our parish by rhapsodic visitor 
in the market town’s weekly journal. 

And so the “charm” of Oxford, to its inhabitants— 
widely though they differ from the humble souls of Jarvis 
St. James—is none the better for its being docketed ang 
parcelled, and bound in even elegant cloth. Those to 
whom Oxford is a city sparkling like a grain of salt may 
find some of its attraction in the mild, monotonoys 
descriptions of the Warden of Wadham, and the cold, 
careful, correct pencil-drawings of Mr. Blackall. 


THE THREE HOERS, AND OTHER VERSES FROM A SUSSEX 
CoTtaGE. By Gershom Penfold. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
3s. net.)—The pleasant country sentiment that inspires 
Mr. Penfold’s verses makes up for many defects. Many 
of his poems are simple statements of ‘‘ The Rose is red, 
the Violet’s blue” variety, but statements of things 
genuinely seen and felt. Mr. Penfold writes of the country 
because he likes it and not because it is the right thing 
for a poet to do; but the right, the inevitable words elude 
him. Thus, 

Little souls returned from school 

View the solemn frozen pool, 

Pitch the stone with clangy boom 

On the frogs’ transparent tomb. 
This leaves us unsatisfied because it lacks truth. Throw 
a stone on the ice; it does not boom, but rather skids 
along with a light clinking sound, as nearly as possible 
like the note of a jackdaw. One has the impression with 
Mr. Penfold, as with so many other writers of verse, that 
the finished poem is not so good as the emotion which 
inspired it, that the expression never recreates the vividness 
of the impression. 


THE CHAPBOOK. June and July. (Poetry Book- 
shop. Is. 6d. each net.) — The Chapbook for June 
professed to be ‘“A_ Bibliography of Modem 
Poetry.”’ The first thing demanded in anything of the 
sort is the alphabetical arrangement of names. This 
principle did not appeal to the anonymous compiler, who 
felt it sufficient to group the authors under their initial 
letter, in haphazard order, thus: Newbolt—Noyes— 
Naidu—Nichols. Working laboriously through the tangle, 
the reader will no doubt notice sins of omission, but there 
are errors of the other class which will irritate him more. 
There are too many sarcasms and self-defeating mots :— 
Rupert Brooke's “‘ influence on the poetry of the last five 
years is incalculable and uncalculated ’’ ; “‘ We suspect 
Mrs. Tynan of ‘leaking poetry’’”’; Sir William Watson 
is a “‘ Pompous poet left over from the last century.” 
This is the vein, but, by way of contrast, Mrs. Fredegond 
Shove “‘ reproduces . . . all the innocence and wisdom of 
an Early Italian picture,’’ Mr. Harold Monro is “ One of 
the most original poets of the time . . . [ecstasy] . .. in 
full possession of his mind.”’ Further, dead poets are thrust 
in among the motley swarm with no slightest indication 
that they are not contending for a place among the 
neophytes. Such are W. J. Courthope, D. M. Dolben, 
Bertram Dobeli, Manley Hopkins and Thomas Gordon 
(rechristened Gibson) Hake the Parable Poet. 

The succeeding number consists of ‘‘ Thirteen New 
Poems.’ Mr. Gibson (in his manner suggesting Sydney 
Dobell’s “‘ Tommy’s Dead’’) and Mr. Freeman (working 
in an alexandrine metre with internal rhymes—a great 
success) do themselves justice among the old stagers; 
and among the new, Mr. C. W. Shepherd has the air of 
confidence and non-eccentricity which has never yet been 
inseparable from lasting poetry. His danger is that of 
writing in the fashion. Surely there was enough 
epigram in the June Chapbook, but at the end of these 
new poems we have four more pages of it. 
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MARGINALIA 


HE house in which I live is haunted by the noise of 
dripping water. Always, day and night, summer 
and winter, something is dripping somewhere. For 

many months an unquiet cistern kept upa long hollow-toned 
soliloquy within its iron bosom. Now it is mute and a 
more formidable drip has come into existence. From the 
very summit of the house a little spout, the overflow, no 
doubt, of some unknown receptacle under the roof, lets 
fall a succession of drops that is almost a continuous stream. 
Down it falls, this all but stream, a sheer forty or fifty feet 
on to the stones of the basement steps, thence to dribble 
ignominiously away into some appointed drain. The 
cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, but my 
lesser waterfalls play a subtler, I had almost said a more 
“modern ’’ music. Lying awake at nights, I listen with 
a mixture of pleasure and irritation to its curious 
cadences. 
* * * * 


The musical range of a dripping tap is about half an 
octave. But within the bounds of this major fourth 
water plays the most surprising melodies. The drops can 
move in quarter tones up and down their scale. You will 
hear them climbing laboriously up these small degrees of 
sound only to descend at a single leap to the bottom. More 
often they wander unaccountably about, now up, now 
down, in varying intervals, familiar or disconcertingly odd. 
And with the varying pitch the time also varies, but within 
narrower limits ; for the laws of hydrostatics, or whatever 
other science has the control of drops, do not allow the 
dribblings much licence either to pause or to quicken the 
pace of their falling. It is an odd sort of music, and one 
listens to it, as one lies in bed slipping gradually into sleep, 
with a curious uneasy emotion. 


* * * * 


Drip drop, di-drap di-drep drop . . . so it goes on, this 
watery music, for ever without an end. Inconclusive, 
inconsequent, formless, it is always on the verge of deviating 
into sense and form. Every now and then you will hear 
a complete phrase of rounded melody, and then, drip, drop, 
di-drap—the old inconsequence sets in once more. But 
suppose there were some significance in it. It is that 
which troubles my drowsing mind as I listen at night. 
Perhaps, for those who have ears to hear, this endless 
dribbling is as pregnant with thought and emotion, as 
significant as a piece of Bach. Drip drop, di-drap di-drep . . 
so little would suffice to turn the incoherence into meaning. 
This music of the drops is the symbol and type of the 
whole universe. It is for ever, as it were, asymptotic to 
sense, infinitely close to significance, but never touching 
it—never, unless a human mind comes and pulls it forcibly 
over the dividing line. If I could understand this wandering 
music, if I could detect in it a sequence, if I could force it 
to some conclusion—the diapason closing full in God, in 
mind; I hardly care what, so long as it closes in some- 
thing definite—then, I feel, I should understand the whole 
incomprehensible machine from the holes between the 
stars to the policy of the Allies. And, growing drowsier 
and drowsier, I listen to the ceaseless tune, the hollow 
soliloquy in the cistern, the sharp metallic rapping of the 
drops falling from the roof upon the stones below. And 
surely I begin to discover a meaning, surely I detect the 
trace of thought ; surely the phrases follow one another 
with art, leading on inevitably to some prodigious con- 
clusion. Almost I have it, almost, almost .... And 
then I suppose I fall definitely to sleep ; for the next thing 
I am aware of is that the sunlight is streaming in. It is 
morning, and the water is still dripping as irritatingly and 
persistently as ever. 
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Sometimes the incoherence of the drop music is too 
much to be borne. The listener insists that the asymptote 
shall touch the line of sense ; he forces the drops to ‘‘ say 
something.” He demands of them that they shall play 
“God save the King” or the Ninth Symphony or “ Voi 
che sapete.” And they play it, with more than the 
ineptitude of the child at the piano; but still, they play 
it somehow. But this is an extremely dangerous way of 
laying the haunting ghost. For once you have given the 
drops something to sing or say they will go on singing and 
saying it until further notice. Sleep becomes impossible, 
and at the two or three hundredth repetition of ‘“ Madelon ”’ 
or even of an air from Mozart symptoms of insanity become 
apparent. Drops, ticking clocks, machinery, everything 
that throbs or clicks or hums or hammers, with perseverance 
can be made to say something. In my childhood, I 
remember, I was told that trains said ‘‘ To Lancashire, to 
Lancashire, to fetch a pocket handkercher,” and da capo 
ad infinitum. They can also repeat that useful piece of 
information, ‘To stop the train pull down the chain =; 
but it is very hard to get them to add the menacing codicil, 
‘Penalty for improper use Five Pounds.” Still, with 
careful tutoring, I have succeeded in teaching a train to 
repeat even that unrhythmical phrase. 

* * * * 


Dadaiste literature always reminds me of my falling 
drops, of trains and the ticking of clocks. Confronted by 
it I feel the same uncomfortable emotion. Suppose, after 
ali, that this apparently accidental sequence of words 
should contain the secret of art and life and the universe. 
It may, who knows? And here am I, left out in the cold 
of total uncomprehension. And I pore over it and regard 
it upside down in the hope of discovering that secret ; but 
somehow I cannot induce the words to take on even a 
familiar and obvious meaning. Drip drop, di-drap di-drep, 
drop: Tzara and Picabia let fall their words, and I am 
baffled. But I can see that there are great possibilities in 
this type of literature. For the tired writer it is ideal, 
since it is not he, but the listener, who has to do all the 
work. ‘ a * . 

One can obtain some rather odd and amusing results 
by making the mind as far as possible blank, and writing 
down, almost automatically, the words that rise to the 
surface, like bubbles of gas from the sediment below. 
I remember once writing a long poem in this way—verses 
and verses of a verbiage as senseless and incoherent as a 
melody of falling drops. It was disquieting to read this 
collection of words, each of them individually fraught with 
significance, pregnant with associations, but as a whole 
devoid of all sense. But the experiment was disappointing. 
This sounding of the under-consciousness revealed nothing 
of any particular interest. A number of drowned poetical 
memories floated to the surface, words and phrases from 
forgotten reading. One remarked, too, a few curious 
associations of ideas, and that was all. But the poem was 
odd, and, as I have said, rather disquieting. It was 
certainly the finest example of the leaky-tap school of 
literature I have ever seen. I begin to think that I ought 
to publish it. 

AUTOLYCUS. 


It is expected that at the end of September, or early in 
October, the first award will be made of the J. Tait Black 
memorial prizes. The prizes were instituted under the will 
of Mrs. Janet Coats or Black of Millearn, Ayr,as a memorial of 
her husband, ‘‘ who was deeply interested in the best and 
most educative and elevating works of literature.” The 
prizes are to be awarded for (1) the best biography or literary 
work of that nature, and (2) the best novel or book of that 
nature, of each year. The first awards will be for the year 
1919. Under the will the award rests with the Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


WHALE-FISHING, the principal theme of ‘‘ The Sea Bride,” 
by Ben Ames Williams (Mills & Boon, 7s. 6d. net), has not, 
so far as we know, hitherto received much attention from 
novelists. Even the merit of comparative originality cannot 
make it a wholly agreeable subject, but it is never amiss 
to gain some insight into the varieties of hardship and danger 
which are in the world. The forceful descriptions here pre- 
sented to us certainly tend towards this object, but to the 
author’s credit it must be said that they also suggest the romance 
of the chase and of the sea. We are particularly pleased 
with the incident of the derelict whale containing ambergris, 
a substance familiar from early reading of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” and ignorantly supposed by us to be fabulous, 
Romance of the more conventional kind is not lacking, for the 
good ship ‘“‘ Sally Sims ”’ carries not only her captain’s wife, 
but a disappointed adorer of that lady. The situation becomes 
more acute through the arrival—under highly picturesque 
conditions—of another able seaman, or rather officer, who 
takes first place in the ‘“‘ Sea Bride’s’’ favour. Her husband, 
who had seen his best days before he married her, has mean- 
while developed a turn for religion, complicated by drink, 
and troubles come thick upon her. Her conduct is, however, 
unexceptionable, and finds its due reward in widowhood and 
a second matrimonial venture. 

In “ All the Brothers were Valiant,’’ by the same author 
(Mills & Boon, 2s. net), the scene is again a whaling vessel, 
and again the skipper has taken his newly wedded wife to bear 
him company. She finds her honeymoon somewhat marred 
by the pervading reek of boiling blubber, for she is altogether 
more of an amateur than her sister heroine (who studied 
navigation, and in a mild fashion took command when her 
husband was disabled). In the course of their voyage the 
captain's brother, who has previously been reported missing, 
turns up very much alive, with wonderful tales of adventure. 
He suggests that the ship should deflect from her course, 
in order to recover a store of pearls hidden in a spot known 
only to himself. On his brother's refusal he foments a mutiny 
among the crew; but in the end right prevails, even with the 
captain’s wife, who had temporarily wavered in her allegiance. 
Both stories are written with considerable spirit. 

In common with much modern fiction, ‘‘ The Amateur,” 
by C. G. Norris (Constable, 8s. 6d. net), has the defect of 
promising more than it fulfils. There are freshness and dis- 
tinction in those earlier chapters which describe the hero’s 
struggle to gain himself a footing as an artist in book illustra- 
tion. His experiences have the note of reality, but by no means 
of a reality which is altogether depressing. New York, in 
fact, takes on in these pages a more friendly and homelike 
aspect than we generally associate with that city. The 
boarding-house where the young Westerner finds refuge 
on fairly reasonable terms seems drawn from life, and though 
doubtless more amusing to read about than inhabit, it is a 
pleasant place enough at the money. As in the establishment 
presided over by Mrs. Todgers, the boarders proper are all 
male, but a few ladies are admitted on the score of kindred, 
and one of these becomes the chief figure in a fearful tragedy, 
which again strikes us as just the kind of thing likely to happen. 
But deterioration sets in, as in the’novel, so in its hero, when, 
having made his name and also inherited money, he begins 
enjoying life in earnest. His plunge into dissipation, his 
conversion after a dangerous illness, his marriage with a high- 
souled girl who is an adept at cooking, and his restoration 
to prosperity are no better than melodrama, and that not of 
a convincing kind. 

“Penny Plain,” by O. Douglas (Hodder & Stoughton, 
8s. 6d. net), is a pleasant book to read. But we cannot help 
thinking it would be pleasanter still without the perfunctory 
ntroduction of a love-interest, and of other irrelevances 
considered more or less indispensable in fiction. We are 
charmed with the little town of Priorsford on Tweed, and with 
the different phases of social life represented therein and in 
the surrounding country. The heroine, Jean Jardine, and her 
household, which includes a most engaging small boy, are 
also much to our taste. Even the fine lady, wearied with 
worldly frivolity and panting for the seclusion of the provinces, 
will pass well enough. But our interest flags when Jean inherits 
a huge fortune from a shabby stranger on whom she has 
bestowed hospitality. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


‘* Barry CorNWALL’s ” (Bryan Waller Procter’s) ‘‘ Marcian 
Colonna ’”’ receives high praise in the London Magazine for 
July, 1820. Especial eulogy is bestowed upon the scene 
where Marcian watches Julia die, as the result of the poison 
he has given her. The work is noticed also in the Monthly 
Review for July, together with Charles Lloyd’s “ Nuge 
Canore.’’ ‘‘ The spirit of better things,’’ says the critic, 
“resides in him [Barry Cornwall!, and should be invoked, 
not exorcised.’’ Of Lioyd, the conservative reviewer declares 
that ‘‘ in the revolutionary conflict ’”’ arose 


a desire to be free from a// authority of antient rules . . .and modern 
authors . . . despising the advantages of care and correctness, so 
highly valued by their predecessors, . . . attempted to retrieve them- 
selves by a happy boldness of thought, and variety of style and 
matter, . . . while they broke through the laws of composition and 
good taste. This licentious principle once admitted, we were 
speedily deluged with antient Mariners, Thalabas, and_Joans of 
Arc, which produced other heroes of the same spirit . .. We observe 
. . . Strong indications of diseased imagination. ... This disease 
is but too conspicuous in the poetry of Messrs. Wordsworth, Leigh 
Hunt, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Barry Cornwall ; and in the novels 
and romances of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Hogg, and their innumerable 
imitators and admirers. ... Among those who have best escaped 
the vitiated taste and singular mannerism of what is termed the 
Lake School, though considered as belonging to it, we may . . . name 
Mr. Charles Lioyd.... 

The London Magazine for August, 1820, contains a well- 
balanced appreciation of William Godwin, chiefly as a writer 
of novels; and an account of the ‘Allgemeines Bibliogra- 
phisches Lexikon,’’ compiled by F. A. Ebert, the Librarian 
of the Dresden Public Library, appears in the July issue 
In the number for August this production is compared with 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin’s bibliographical works, from which, 
says the writer of the communication, Ebert derived part 
of his information. 

The Quarterly Review is mercilessly attacked in the Monthly 
Magazine for July, 1820, for its ‘‘ most strict adherence to 
those principles of falsehood and calumny on which it was 


originally established.” ‘‘ The fact is,’’ says the writer, 
‘“‘ the sole value of the Quarterly Review is derived from a sort 
of literary peculation of public documents.’’ The Edinburgh 


Review and Jeffrey fare little better in the August number 
of the magazine : 


His [Jeffrey’s} prospective estimates, both in taste and politics, 
have proved equally unsound and fallacious. ... The poetry of 
Walter Scott lies mouldering on the stalls, while the indignant genius 
of Lord Byron, in all the fierceness of its might and majesty . . . has 
reduced the tiny critic that pronounced him no poet, to the condition 
of one of those little chirping birds that are drawn fluttering and 
shrieking along in the vollying course of the whirlwind. 


The periodicals issued during the summer oj 1820 contain 
numerous references to the sharp competition between Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane theatres. The latter was under the 
management of Robert William Elliston, whowas both energetic 
and aggressive. A skit which appeared in the Literary 
Chronicle of July 22 is appended. We have condensed the 
two verses into one: 


THE Two THEATRES. 


: : » Old Drury ) 2 
Of productions nouvelle [sic] tho’ ; a eeiien ;may boast, 
Yet the knowing ones loudly insist, 


That { yt con \ { iv inscing } will still rule the roast, 
Harris’s ) }; 

And refer you to f Elliston’s! list. 

There was rivalry also between the larger and the smaller 
theatres. Considerable anger was felt and shown by the 
management of, and actors at, the ‘‘ summer theatres ” 
(the Haymarket, and Lyceum, or English Opera-House) 
because Elliston reopened Drury Lane on August 15 for 
a month’s performances by Edmund Kean, prior to his “ posi- 
tive departure for America.”’ At the Lyceum ‘‘ The Vampire” 
(in which T. P. Cooke had nightly sunk through the stage in “a 
scene of the most terrific grandeur,”’ Literary Chronicle, Aug. 5) 
was replaced by ‘‘ Patent Seasons,”’ a satire upon the Drury 
Lane management for its sinfulness. Great houses were drawn. 
At the Haymarket ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” with Madame 
Vestris as a saucy and vivacious Macheath, and Miss R, 
Corri as Polly, had an equally successful fortnight’s run. 
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AucGusT 20, 1920 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


Laurels are changing hands, or heads, of late. Scott 
having been deprived of his four finest lines, there comes 
Professor Karl Pearson to despoil Pope. He points out 
the aphorism ‘‘ La vraye science et le vray estude de 
homme c’est l'Homme” in Pierre Charron’s “ De la 
Sagesse,’” Préface du Premier Livre, 1601; and adds: 
“Pope, with his ‘The proper study of mankind is Man,’ 
1733, Was, as we might anticipate, only a plagiarist.” 

* * * * 


Pope was a plagiarist, but one of the most brilliant. 
Probably Charron himself in this case was a borrower from 
the classics. Plagiarism is an intricate science, and in 
the great days of literature—when England possessed 
twenty critical journals solely connected with the progress 
of letters—commanded considerable interest. The 
Literary Chronicle, for example, printed a series of articles 
on the plagiarisms of contemporary authors. The poets 
themselves were curiously self-conscious. 

* * * * 

Wordsworth, indeed, contributing to THE ATHENEZUM 
of December 12, 1835, his majestic poem ‘“‘ The Ettrick 
Shepherd,” with the verse, 

Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has Brother followed Brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land ! 
pleasantly notes at the end: “‘ In the above is an expression 
borrowed from a Sonnet by Mr. G. Bell, the Author of 
a small volume of Poems lately printed at Penrith. Speak- 
ing of Skiddaw, he says, ‘Yon dark cloud rakes and 
shrouds its noble brow.’”’ 

* * * * 

Times are certainly not what they were—for editors. 
Hunt, it is true, made opportunities enough for those in 
power to thrust him into jail; yet even so mild a man as 
James Montgomery, “‘ the Christian Poet,” found himself 
similarly cribbed and confined for two periods amounting 
to nine months. The first prosecution referred to a 
Patriotic Song, printed at the press of the Sheffield Iris 
by Montgomery’s predecessor there, and written by 
“sgrovelling Stott.” Next year Montgomery reported a 
riot in Sheffield, whereupon he was fined £30 and imprisoned 
for six months. A new portrait of Montgomery and an 
account mainly of his Irish connection are given in the 
Irish Book-Lover for August. 

* * * * 


There is a certain curious quality in almost every writer’s 
name which may even affect his literary position and the 
impression that readers have of him. Peculiarly apt, 
for example, are ‘‘ Burns,” ‘“‘ Shelley,” ‘‘ Lamb,” “‘ Crabbe ”’ 
—but Bryan Procter was well advised in re-christening 
himself ‘‘ Barry Cornwall,” and Sydney Dobell was at once 
right and wrong in signing himself ‘‘ Sydney Yendys.” 
It seems entirely appropriate that ‘‘ Martin Tupper ”’ 
should have produced ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” and 
“Charles Churchill” his satires. Evidently there is a 
special providence of N or M. 

* * * * 


Whatever may be the troubles arising from a name, 
surely those arising from no name are worse. Some of the 
best reviews and occasional papers in THE ATHEN2ZUM 
about 1834 were the unsigned work of a certain W. P. 
Scargill, who is, perhaps, an excellent instance of the 
danger of anonymity. A Dissenting minister in Bury 
St. Edmunds for twenty years, Scargill had no choice but 
to augment his income or starve. With a fluent and engag- 
ing style, he found writing his immediate salvation ; and, 
being a man with a good sense of humour, he found among 
his congregation and the inhabitants of St. Edmund’s Bury 
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characters and situations innumerable. But how satirize 
those from whom his meagre stipend came? There was 
nothing for it but secrecy and anonymity. 

* * * * 


So the name “ Scargill ” (in itself perhaps not auspicious 
for an essayist or novelist) was entirely unfamiliar to the 
few hundred people who read his many productions, novels, 
tales, sketches ; often the only visible connection was the 
mention “ By the Author of ‘ Atherton’’”’ or something 
of the sort. Taken separately, his novels were favourably 
and enthusiastically reviewed by the important journals. 
Scargill’s most successful book—of course anonymous— 
was his ‘‘ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister,” in 
which, at the end of his twenty years of mental and physical 
tribulations, he spoke his mind. Published in 1834, this 
well-balanced and most human history reached a fourth 
edition that year. 

* * * * 

A life of Scargill is included in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” with an appreciation of his “‘ curious 
vein of paradox.” His essays are certainly odd and brisk, 
with much witty anecdote and reflection. ‘‘ The agitations, 
the anxieties, the heart-burnings, the jealousies and con- 
flicts of an oyster’s life are such as to render it by no means 
enviable.” ‘‘Man is naturally an aristocratic animal : 
he cannot get rid of the feeling ;_ it will break out anywhere 
and in all societies.” ‘‘ Cowper was the first, and the 
founder of a school, of which Byron was the last and the 
confounder.”’ ‘‘ Words are the vehicle of poetry, and so 
is the Lord Mayor’s coach the vehicle of the Lord Mayor ; 
but words are no more poetry than the Lord Mayor’s 
coach is the Lord Mayor.” 

* * * * 

What a host of literary memories live on in Bury 
St. Edmunds! Here Defoe wrote “‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ ; 
Goldsmith came to meet his friend Bunbury the carica- 
turist, and Lamb to see Emma Isola in 1832; then there 
are the associations of the Abbey and the Grammar School, 
too many to be told again here. Crabb Robinson’s 
comfortable white house remains; and among the other 
lesser but interesting figures who have lived in Bury St. 
Edmunds I recall Henry Cockton, the author of “‘ Valentine 
Vox’”’ and ‘Sylvester Sound”; ‘‘ Ouida’”’ also, whose 
father taught French in the town; George Bloomfield, 
the brother of the ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy,” and himself a verse- 
man; andC. V. Le Grice, the friend of Lamb and Coleridge, 

* * * * 


A new edition of Shakespeare, edited by Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, is to be published by the 
Gambridge University Press. The importance of the quartos 
has been fully realized by the editors in preparing their 
text, which is hoped to prove ‘‘a truer and a more con- 
servative text than has hitherto been available,’ and the 
editors have endeavoured to place the dramatic punctuation 
of the originals within the reader’s reach by means of a 
simple system of translation. The plays will be published 
and sold separately, beginning with “‘ The Tempest.” 

* * * * 

I notice that a London bookseller is advertising for 
a copy of “ Elia,” 1823. It is a pity that the imagination, 
thus let loose, will never in the ordinary way find a bough 
to settle on. The ‘ Elia” will perhaps come to hand, 
but this will probably not be advertised ; and I meanwhile, 
and for an indefinite period, am left in irritating specula- 
tions: Can there be a copy of “ Elia ’’ lying unrecognized 
anywhere ? Can there be a recognized copy whose owner 
would part with it? Is it worth my while to knock at 
doors and ask whether there is a copy of “ Elia” here ? 
Did Lamb leave a copy, by chance, in some unexplored 
corner of the India House? Did John Taylor—but I 
refuse to pursue these excitations any further. 
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Science 
LIVING MACHINERY 


THE Human Moror; OR THE SCIENTIFIC FounpaTIoNS OF LABOUR 
AND INnpustRY. By Jules Amar, D.Sc. (Routledge. 30s. 
net.) 


‘i E may picture Messrs. Bouvard and Pécuchet 
working conscientiously through the mass of 
information collected by Dr. Amar, learning 

the various formule by heart, and solemnly performing 
upon each other the recorded experiments in order to pre- 
pare themselves for employing human motors whose output 
should be more than mortal. The discovery that living 
machinery has views about its own disposition precipitates 
the unlucky gentlemen into a study of human nature 
ending in the reckless engagement of a large staff of psycho- 
analysts, in order to unravel the complexities of the 
industrial mind. We will not follow them further. 

Dr. Amar’s book will be useful for purposes of reference 
to students with a previous knowledge of the subject, but 
cannot be recommended to the general reader desirous of 
forming an opinion as to the scope and value of scientific 
management, and the part which it is likely to play in 
industrial developments. His main thesis, that ‘‘ Taylor’s 
system, supplemented by due consideration to physiological 
conditions, and applied patiently, wisely and tactfully, 
gives a scientific solution of the social problems of industry, 
the relations between Capital and Labour,” can no longer 
be accepted. The demand by Labour for at least a share in 
the control of industry must be subversive of any form of 
scientific management which could justly be'described as 
“ Taylor’s system,” however tactfully conducted; but it 
may be anticipated that scientific research undertaken 
with the assent of employers and employed, coupled with 
clear exposition of the results obtained, will have an 
important influence upon the future of industry. 

The Publishers’ Preface explains that this translation 
should have appeared in 1914, but that, as research has been 
suspended during the war, its value for the English reader 
will not be diminished by the delay. Fortunately, however, 
the need for increasing output led to a scientific inquiry 
into the hours of labour and conditions of employment 
in the munition trades, the results of which are set forth in 
the reports of the Health of Munition Workers Committee, 
and several papers have already been published by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, appointed to study 
under normal conditions, and upon a more extensive scale, 
the problems which presented themselves to this Committee. 
It is clear from the first annual report that the Board is 
endeavouring to make its work as comprehensive as possible 
by co-operating with Joint Industrial Councils and other 
representative bodies of employers and workmen, and with 
Research Associations in the industries investigated. In 
all cases representatives of employers and employed sit 
upon the committee dealing with their own industry ; 
this arrangement should secure that the results of inquiries 
will not be of merely academic interest, and that the workers 
whose methods and conditions of employment are under 
consideration understand the objects of the Board and 
co-operate willingly with the investigators. 

It is not, perhaps, generally realized that no reliable 
psychological test for fatigue, suitable for practical applica- 
tion, has yet been devised. An attempt made by the Board 
has been temporarily abandoned, as Mr. Muscio, to whom the 
relevant investigation had been entrusted, found that the 
impossibility of eliminating will in the subject had defeated 
his efforts. The Board has, however, arranged for the study 
of a possible physiological test based on the wink reflex 
and changes in the pulse rate. It is essential that research 
workers should be aware of developments and experiments 
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undertaken in industrial establishments; the collection 
of literature in England and America, including in- 
formation buried in trade journals, bearing on various 
aspects of industrial efficiency, is a useful activity of the 
Board. ; 

Scientific management has hitherto usually concerned 
itself with the selection of workers solely with a view to 
increasing the particular output under consideration, 
but the first care of the workers themselves will be for the 
men and women who have lost their employment, either 
because they were personally unsuitable, or because the 
work had been so reorganized that their services had 
become superfluous. There is no doubt that security of 
employment must be guaranteed under any system which 
will gain the support of Labour. One result would be to 
emphasize the importance of vocational selection, as the 
worker who had drifted into an unsuitable occupation 
would have to be provided for until other employment 
was found. In present circumstances vocational selection 
is apt to be resented asthe dictation by Capital to Labour 
of the functions to be performed by individuals; the 
human motor is deprived of choice; but with happier 
conditions selection should be so conducted that greater 
opportunities would be given to talents and facilities which 
now pass unnoticed, and the waste of capacity, which is 
not yet fully recognized, would be largely avoided. 

It may be noted in this connection that one of the most 
important subjects for further research is the effect of 
monotony upon industrial workers. It is a frequent sub- 
ject of complaint, but the cumulative effects of monotony 
have not been adequately analysed, nor has it been deter- 
mined how far or for what reasons individuals vary in their 
power of adaptability to monotonous work, although it is 
sometimes assumed on insufficient grounds that women 
suffer less than men from this cause. 

Dr. Amar dismisses the question of work during pregnancy 
with the remark that a pregnant woman should be spared 
all fatigue for her own sake and that of her child. Here, 
again, careful research and experiments are needed in order 
to determine what kinds of work are fatiguing to pregnant 
women, and at what stage of pregnancy industrial or other 
work of any kind becomes harmful. 

The American Committee on Industrial Fatigue and 
the Comité d’Hygiéne recently appointed by the Institut 
d’Hygiéne Sociale and the Direction des Recherches 
Scientifiques, of which M. Fontaine is chairman, are 
engaged upon investigations similar to those undertaken 
by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, and the next 
few years should see a steady advance in the knowledge 
necessary to secure health and efficiency, obtained by 
methods which will facilitate its practical application. 


OF the Royal Institution lectures delivered during the last 
half-year we may select, for their general interest, that by 
Sir Ronald Ross on “Science and Poetry,’ and that by 
Mr. McCurdy on “‘ Leonardo da Vinci.’’ Sir Ronald Ross has 
a fine enthusiasm, and arouses our sympathy by his energetic 
attacks on the narrowness of those “ artists ’’ who contemn 
science and on those scientific men who contemn the arts. 
The really big and imaginative man in either department 
knows that these two activities are, to say the least of it, akin. 
In the case of Leonardo, as Mr. McCurdy shows, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish the two activities from one 
another. In all that Leonardo did, Mr. McCurdy points out, 
his method was one—a contention that plays an important 
part in M. Paul Valéry’s profound investigation. The truly 
universal character of Leonardo’s achievements is well 
illustrated by quotations from his note-books, although 
Mr. McCurdy naturally selects those which are predominantly 
scientific. Amongst Leonardo’s “ applications’’ of science 
may be found the Tank, poison gas, and the submarine. Sir 
Ronald Ross’ ideally catholic man is therefore a psychological 
possibility ; in his own case we feel that his interest, although 
broad and sincere, is occasionally a little undiscriminating. 
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Fine Arts 
NEGRO SCULPTURE 


LREADY the Chelsea show of African and Oceanian 
A sculpture is sending the cultivated public to the 
ethnographical collections in the British Museum, 
just as, last autumn, the show organized in Paris by 
M. Paul Guillaume filled the Trocadero. Fine ladies, young 
painters and exquisite amateurs are now to be seen in those 
long, dreary rooms that once were abandoned to mission- 
aries, anthropologists and colonial soldiers, enhancing 
their prestige by pointing out to stay-at-home cousins 
the relics of a civilization they helped to destroy. For 
my part I like the change. I congratulate the galleries 
and admire the visitors, though the young painters, I cannot 
help thinking, have been a little slow. 

Negro art was discovered—its real merit was first 
recognized, 1 mean—some fifteen years ago, in Paris, by 
the painters there. Picasso, Derain, Matisse and Vlaminck 
began picking up such pieces as they could find in old 
curiosity and pawn shops; with Guillaume Apolliinaire, 
literary apostle, following apostolically at their heels. 
Thus a demand was created which M. Paul Guillaume 
was there to meet, and stimulate. But, indeed, the part 
played by that enterprising dealer is highly commend- 
able; for, the Trocadero collections being, unlike the 
British, mediocre both in quantity and quality, it was he 
who put the most sensitive public in Europe—a little 
cosmopolitan group of artists, critics and amateurs— 
in the way of seeing a number of first-rate things. 

Because, in the past, Negro art has been treated with 
absurd contempt, we are all inclined now to overpraise it ; 
and because I mean to keep my head, I shall doubtless by 
my best friends be called a fool. Judging from the available 
data—no great stock by the way—I should say that Negro 
art was entitled to a place amongst the great schools, 
but that it was no match for the greatest. With the 
greatest I would compare it. I would compare it with the 
art of the supreme Chinese periods (from Han to Sung), 
with archaic Greek, with Byzantine, with Mahomedan, 
which, for archeological purposes, begins under the 
Sassanians a hundred years and more before the birth of 
the prophet ; I would compare it with Romanesque and 
early Italian (from Giotto to Raffael) ; but I would place 
it below all these. On the other hand, when I consider 
the whole corpus of black art known to us, and compare 
it with Assyrian, Roman, Indian, true Gothic (not Roman- 
esque, that is to say) or late Renaissance, it seems to me 
that the blacks have the best of it. And, on the whole, 
I should be inclined to place West and Central African 
art, at any rate, on a level with Egyptian. Such sweeping 
classifications, however, are not to be taken too seriously. 
All I want to say is that, though the capital achievements 
of the greatest schools do seem to me to have an absolute 
superiority over anything Negro I have seen, yet the finest 
black sculpture is so rich in artistic qualities that it is 
entitled to a place beside them. 

I write, thinking mainly of sculpture, because it was an 
exhibition of sculpture that set me off. It should be 
remembered, however, that perhaps the most perfect 
achievements of these savages are to be found amongst 
their textiles and basket-work. Here, their exquisite 
taste and sense of quality and their unsurpassed gift for 
filling a space are seen to greatest advantage, while their 
shortcomings lie almost hid. But it is their sculpture 
which, at the moment, excites us most, and by it they may 
fairly be judged. Exquisiteness of quality is its most 
attractive characteristic. Touch one of these African 
figures and it will remind you of the rarest Chinese porcelain. 
What delicacy in the artist’s sense of relief and modelling 
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is here implied! What tireless industry and patience! 
Run your hand over a limb, or a torso, or, better still, 
over some wooden vessel; there is no flaw, no break in 
the continuity of the surface; the thing is alive from end 
to end. And this extraordinary sense of quality seems 
to be universal amongst them. I think I never saw a 
genuine nigger object that was vulgar—except, of course, 
things made quite recently under European direction. 
This is a delicious virtue, but it is a precarious one. It 
is precarious because it is not self-conscious: because it 
has not been reached by the intelligent understanding 
of an artist, but springs from the instinctive taste of primi- 
tive people. I have seen an Oxiordshire labourer work 
himself beautifully a handle for his hoe, in the true spirit 
of a savage and an artist, admiring and envying all the time 
the lifeless machine-made article hanging, out of his 
reach, in the village shop. The savage gift is precarious 
because it is unconscious. Once let the black .or the 
peasant become acquainted with the showy utensils of in- 
dustrialism, or with cheap, realistic painting and sculpture, 
and, having no critical sense wherewith to protect himself, 
he will be bowled over for a certainty. He will admire ; 
he will imitate ; he will be undone. 

At the root of this lack of artistic self-consciousness 
lies the defect which accounts for the essential inferiority 
of Negro to the very greatest art. Savages lack self- 
consciousness and the critical sense because they lack 
intelligence. And because they lack intelligence they 
are incapable of profound conceptions. Beauty, taste, 
quality and skill, all are here; but profundity of vision is 
not. And because they cannot grasp complicated ideas 
they fail generally to create organic wholes. One of the 
chief characteristics of the very greatest artists is this power 
of creating wholes which, as wholes, are of infinitely greater 
value than the sum of their parts. That, it seems to me, 
is what savage artists generally fail to do. 


Also they lack originality. I do not forget that Negro 
sculptors have had to work in a very strict convention. 
They have been making figures of tribal gods and fetiches, 
and have been obliged meticulously to respect the tradition. 
But were not European primitives and Buddhists simi- 
larly bound, and did they not contrive to circumvent 
their doctrinal limitations? That the African artists 
seem hardly to have attempted to conceive the figure 
afresh for themselves and realize in wood a personal 
vision does, I think, imply a definite want of creative 
imagination. Just how serious a defect you will hold this 
to be, will depend on the degree of importance you attach 
to complete self-expression. Savage artists seem to express 
themselves in details. You must seek their personality 
in the quality of their relief, their modulation of surface, 
their handling of material, and their choice of ornament. 
Seek, and you will be handsomely rewarded ; in these 
things the niggers have never been surpassed. Only when 
you begin to look for that passionate affirmation of a 
personal vision which we Europeans, at any rate, expect 
to find in the greatest art, will you run a risk of being 
disappointed. It will be then, if ever, that you will be 
tempted to think that these exquisitely gifted black artists 
are perhaps as much like birds building their nests as men 
expressing their profoundest emotions. 

And now come the inevitable questions—where were 
these things made,and when? ‘At different times and in 
different places,” would be the most sensiblereply. About 
the provenance of any particular piece it is generally 
possible to say something vague ; about -dates we know 
next to nothing. At least I do; and when I consider that 
we have no records and no trustworthy criteria, and that 
so learned and brilliant an archeologist as Mr. Joyce 
professes ignorance, I am not much disposed to believe 
that anyone knows more. I am aware that certain 
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amateurs think to enhance the value of their collections 
by conferring dates on their choicer specimens; I can 
understand why dealers encourage them in this vanity ; 
and, seeing that they go to the collectors and dealers for 
their information, I suppose one ought not to be surprised 
when journalists come out with their astounding attribu- 
tions. The facts are as follows. 

We know that Portuguese adventurers had a considerable 
influence on African art in the sixteenth, and even in the 
fifteenth, century. There begins our certain knowledge. 
Of work so influenced a small quantity exists. Of earlier 
periods we know nothing precise. There are oral traditions 
of migrations, empires and dynasties: often there is 
evidence of past invasions and the supersession of one 
culture by another: and that is all. The discoveries of 
explorers have so far thrown little light on archeology ; 
and,in most parts of West and Central Africa, it would be 
impossible even for trained archeologists to establish a 
chronological sequence such as can be formed when objects 
are found buried in the sand one above the other. But, 
in fact, it is to vague traders and missionaries, rather than 
to trained archeologists, that we owe most of our fine 
pieces, which, as often as not, have been passed from hand 
to hand till, after many wanderings, they reached the 
coast. Add to all this the fact that most African sculpture 
is in wood (except of course those famous products of early 
European influence, the bronze castings from Benin), 
that this wood is exposed to a devastating climate—hot 
and damp—to say nothing of the still more deadly white 
ants, and you will probably agree that the dealer or amateur 
who betickets his prizes with such little tags as ‘‘ Gabun, 
roth century,” evinces a perhaps exaggerated confidence 
in our gullibility. 

Whenever these artists may have flourished, it seems 
they flourish no more. The production of idols and 
fetiches continues, but the production of fine art is 
apparently at an end. The tradition is moribund, a 
misfortune one is tempted to attribute, along with most 
that have lately afflicted that unhappy continent, to the 
whites. To do so, however, would not be altogether just. 
Such evidence as we possess—and pretty slight it is—goes 
+o show that even in the uninvaded parts of West Central 
Africa the arts are decadent : wherever the modern white 
man has been busy they are, of course, extinct. According 
to experts, Negro art, already in the eighteenth century, was 
falling into a decline from some obscure, internal cause. 
Be that as it may, it was doomed in any case. Before the 
bagman with his Brummagem goods an art of this sort was 
bound to go the way that in Europe our applied arts, the 
art of the potter, the weaver, the builder and the joiner, 
the arts that in some sort resembled it, have gone. No 
purely instinctive art can stand against the machine. 
And thus it comes about that, at the present moment, we 
have in Europe the extraordinary spectacle of a grand 
efflorescence of the highly self-conscious, self-critical, 
intellectual, individualistic art of painting amongst the 
ruins of the instinctive, uncritical, communal, and easily 
impressed arts of utility. Industrialism, which, with its 
vulgar finish and superabundant ornament, has destroyed 
not only popular art but popular taste, has merely isolated 
the self-conscious artist and the critical appreciator ; and 
the nineteenth century (from Stephenson to Mr. Ford), 
which ruined the crafts, in painting (from Ingres to 
Picasso) rivals the fifteenth. 

Meanwhile, the scholarly activities of dealers and 
journalists notwithstanding, there is no such thing as 
nigger archeology ; for which let us be thankful. Here, 
at any rate, are no great names to scare us into dishonest 
admiration. Here is no question of dates and schools to 
give the lecturer his chance of spoiling our pleasure. Here 
is nothing to distract our attention from the one thing 
that matters—zesthetic significance. Here is nigger 
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sculpture: you may like it or dislike it, but at any rate 
you have no inducement to judge it on anything but its 
merits. CLIVE BELL, 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Tux PracticAL Book OF INTERIOR DECORATION. By Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein, Abbot McClure and Edward Strattop 
Holloway. (Lippincott. 35s. net.) 

Cotor SCHEMES FOR THE Home AND MopDEL INTERIORS, By 
Henry W. Frohneand Alice F. and Bettina Jackson. (Lippjn. 
cott. 21s. net.) 

HE study and appreciation of period furniture and 

i decoration has made great progress in recent years, 
; but it is doubtful if there is any corresponding 
Improvement in the general standard of taste in interior 
decoration. It is not difficult to acquire a working knoy.- 
ledge of the main characteristics of historical furniture 
and the main features of historical architectural ornament. 
It is in fact extremely easy with the aid of such a work 
as ‘‘ The Practical Book of Interior Decoration,” where 
the authors provide an adequate survey of the subject, 
illustrated with some three hundred admirable photo- 
graphs. But it is quite another matter to acquire a 
comprehension of the decorative principles which lie 
behind the manifestations of the past, and yet another to 
adapt them to personal taste and personal requirements. 
For the ideal home is born, not made. It cannot be 
constructed from the elaborate rules, warnings and 
examples set forth in the second part of ‘‘ The Practical 
Book,” or from the essentially safe and rather gloomy 
colour schemes evolved by Mr. Frohne and the Misses 
Jackson. It cannot even come into being by the touch 
of M. Poiret’s magic wand, which transforms humdrum 
rooms into living organisms of vibrant colour. 

The general level of taste remains low because the 
instincts which make for its improvement are continually 
inhibited in favour of the more powerful instincts which 
make for degradation. Snobbery, Hypocrisy and Sloth 
wage continual warfare on the sense of fitness and the 
sense of beauty. The triumph of the lower instincts is 
responsible for the countless homes which are decorated 
and furnished by their owners not so much to please 
themselves as to impress their neighbours. 

The only kind of room which is rare to-day is the room 
which is the genuine creation of the owner, which reflects 
his or her personality, his habit of life and outlook on the 
world. The expensive furniture in the rich man’s house 
reflects the taste of the men who made it and the discretion 
of the dealer who supplied it; of the owner it reflects, 
too often, nothing but the wealth. The relatively poor 
man who crowds his rooms with ugly and unpractical 
“‘suites’’ is usually induced to parade this evidence of 
his unintelligent respectability by the alluring catalogue 
of some Tottenham Court Road emporium. The genteel 
cultured folk with artistic ambitions owe their striped 
curtains and second-rate bibelots to the tempting shop- 
windows of the bric-a-brac merchants and the well- 
intentioned encouragement of Eberleins, McClures and 
Holloways. They are content, one and all, to have their 
surroundings thrust upon them because they are too 
snobbish, hypocritical and lazy to attempt to secure 
surroundings of their own choice. 

The great styles in decoration and furniture were created 
in the days when a wealthy oligarchy knew exactly what 
it wanted and was determined to get it. A similar demand 
from the rank and file to-day would once again evoke fine 
and suitable furniture and decoration. But the demand 
will have to be widespread and insistent before it can hope 
to overcome the resistance of the vast and mighty organiza- 
tion called the Trade, which is interested in nothing but 
the multiple creation of goods reduced to the fewest 
possible types. R. H, W. 
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Music 
CHAMBER OPERA 


ADAME DE MOTTEVILLE, listening to Cavalli’s 
opera ‘‘ Egisto,”’ performed by Mazarin’s Italian 
troupe in the small hall of the Palais Royal on 

Shrove Tuesday, 1646, was bored to death. 

Nous n’étions que vingt ou trente personnes dans ce lieu, et 
nous y pensAdmes mourir d’ennui et de froid. Les divertissemens 
de cette nature demandent du monde, et la solitude n’a pas de 
rapport avec les théAtres. 

The Italian opera was not to her taste. People who 
understood these things, she said, had a high opinion 
of it; for her part she found that the length of the 
entertainment considerably took away from its pleasure, 
and that verses spoken simply sounded more natural ; 
in fact, they moved the understanding more than the 
singing pleased the ear. ‘‘C’est mon sentiment ; d'autres 
ne l’approuveront peut-étre pas, mais il n’importe.” 
Madame de Motteville in fact preferred a play, and a good 
audience to enjoy it. Besides, she was no friend of 
Mazarin’s, and the Court itself, as she says elsewhere, was 
a continuous theatre. Still, she represented average 
French opinion. Italian singing, the French critics 
thought, was too violent in its emotions. They valued 
then, as they do now, pure diction and elegance of ex- 
pression. 

There are moments when many of us, listening to an 
Italian opera or any opera on the grand scale, have shared 
Madame de Motteville’s feelings. Operas are too long 
and too violent. We do not necessarily complain that 
they are too unnatural in their form of expression to be 
pleasing. In 1646 opera of any kind was a complete 
novelty outside Italy ; to-day we can accept the operatic 
convention without any difficulty. If we feel oppressed 
by the falsity of opera, itis not because of the music and 
the singing, not even because of the formal airs of the older 
operas; it is because opera takes us into a world of 
exaggerations rightly called in colloquial phrase ‘‘ melo- 
dramatic.’’ Opera came into existence during the century 
of baroque art, and baroque it may be said to have 
remained ever since. Yet even in the baroque days there 
were experiments tried in the way of opera on a small scale. 
The opening of the Glastonbury festival this week reminds 
us of the existence of Purcell’s “‘ Dido and AEneas’”’ and 
Blow’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis.” 

Neither of these quite fulfils the ideal of chamber 
opera. Although both are short, and designed for a small 
company, both of singers and instrumentalists, they are 
obviously attempts to compress the scheme of the 
Continental opera into the frame of a private entertainment. 
Both require choruses and ballets; both must originally 
have had fairly elaborate scenery, though in modern 
revivals we have had to accustom ourselves to plain 
hangings, for the simple reason that the sort of people 
who get up performances of them can never afford to 
spend much money on decoration, and therefore find it 
best to make a virtue of necessity. The distinction 
between orchestral and chamber music was not sharply 
drawn in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
Middle Ages had classified instruments as “‘ hauts 
struments ’’ and ‘‘ bas instruments,” meaning by the 
former the louder and more piercing wind instruments 
and instruments of percussion; by the latter the strings, 
whether plucked or played with the bow, and the gentler 
flutes. In later centuries the substitution of violins for 
viols made the strings more powerful, while the wind 
instruments were gradually tamed until even the trumpets 
could be admitted to the chamber. Thus we ultimately 
arrive at the orchestra of Haydn, in whose day there is 
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still little sense of distinction between what we now class 
as orchestral music on the one hand and chamber music 
on the other. 

It is really for that reason that we feel many of the older 
operas to be more suited to smiall theatres. We tend to 
judge them according to the standard of their orchestras, 
rather than by the style of the music itself. Another 
thing that misleads us is that in these days old music is 
generally sung by those singers who have not got powerful 
voices and therefore confine themselves mainly to chamber 
singing. Yet the value of a really magnificent voice in 
the older operatic music was very evident when Clara Butt 
sang the part of Orpheus. The passing of time has 
gradually brought about an altered sense of proportion as 
between voices and orchestras. It is interesting to note 
that contemporary Italian criticism censured Alessandro 
Scarlatti for writing operas too much in the chamber style. 
That was not because he used too small an orchestra, but 
because he put too much detail into his vocal music. 
The truth of the criticism is proved by the fact that 
Scarlatti is now regarded as by far the best composer of his 
time in that particular genre. It is his careful attention to 
minute detail of expression that has given him immortality. 
There have been later composers who were no less careful 
of detail, but their tendency has been to elaborate in the 
orchestra rather than in the vocal parts. 


The time is appropriate for a move in the opposite 
direction. The nineteenth century was an age of powerful 
singers. Towards its end there grew up a school of 
different character. What we now call a “ Lieder singer 4 
is not really a new apparition. It was for singers of this 
kind that Henry Lawes composed his settings of Herrick. 
We have at the present day a large number of extremely 
intelligent singers who have not the physical strength, 
either vocal or general, for the ordinary operatic career. 
For those who are keen to take up stage work there 1s 
practically no opening except popular light opera and 
musical comedy. To these they are in many cases not 
attracted. About thirty years ago there did exist a well- 
defined form of chamber opera. It was light and amusing, 
but it was of a very different character, both in music and 
libretto, from the musical comedy of to-day. It is not 
remembered as chamber opera, for its promoters would 
never have dared to give it so worldly a name; it was 
called simply ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertain- 
ment.”’ Perhaps it could only have existed in the days of 
Du Maurier ; probably the audiences of the present day 
would wonder how their parents ever managed to listen 
to such things and find them charming. But Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s little operas had in their essentially 
English way something of the quality of ‘‘La Serva 
Padrona.” It was the natural intimacy of style of the 
‘Serva Padrona”’ that captured Paris in 1752; it was 
the natural intimacy of style that made old St. George’s 
Hall popular. 

It does not much matter whether the new chamber 
operas are comic or tragic. There is room for both styles. 
The important thing is that the young dramatists and 
composers should try new experiments and see whether 
it is not possible to write music and drama on a small 
scale. There is no reason why chamber opera should be 
either impossible or incomprehensible. We can quite 
easily accept the operatic point of view nowadays ; indeed, 
it has become almost too painfully obvious. After seeing 
a number of conventional operas one becomes as weary as 
Madame de Motteville of hearing a few simple things 
bawled at the top of a singer’s voice. One longs for an 
art in which complex things are said quietly, sometimes 
left almost unsaid. Our novelists are minutely analytical ; 
are the musicians too dull-witted to emulate them ? 

EpwWarD J. DENT. 








THE 


Drama 
A CENTURY OF EVOLUTION 


III—CONCLUSIONS. 
E concluded the second of these articles on Mr, 
W T. H. Dickinson’s ‘‘ The Contemporay Drama 
of England” (Murray) with the extract he 
quotes from Matthew Arnold’s article on the theatre 
published in 1879: “‘ The theatre is irresistible ; organize 
the theatre.’”’ The second half of Mr. Dickinson’s book 
really amounts to an account of how the theatre was 
not organized. We do not intend to follow him through 
his sketches—usually clever, and sometimes brilliant, as 
they are—of the dramatists of the eighties and nineties, 
Sydney Grundy, Henry Arthur Jones, Pinero, and the 
rest, nor through his study of the post-Ibsen school, 
Shaw, Barker, Galsworthy, Stanley Houghton and the 
other groups that have broken loose from the theatre 
of convention since the start of this century. If he has 
the courage to write contemporary history, we have not. 
We prefer to consider what lessons can be drawn from 
his survey. 

The outstanding fact, we repeat, is the failure of the 
theatre to organize itself, or get itself organized. There 
have been brilliant episodes, but no settled, sober im- 
provement. This failure used sometimes to be denied 
before the war, but since the war it is not worth denying. 
The theatre cannot now even “draw.” The fearful 
monster called ‘the slump” has settled on the land 
to devour it, and no St. George comes forth to liberate us. 
“Since 1914,” Mr. Dickinson diplomatically puts it, 
“the theatre of England has been standing still, awaiting 
the turn of events.’’ Mr. Shaw in the Preface to “‘ Heart- 
break House ”’ is considerably more outspoken, and Mr. 
Poel in a pamphlet called ‘‘ What is Wrong with the Stage ? ” 
(Allen & Unwin) has put out a protest which reads 
like the last cough of a strangled victim. What is wrong 
with the stage? A good many people will reply with a 
snort, “‘Commercialism.” That is easily said, but there 
will be no cure unless people understand how deeply 
the disease is rooted in the natural constitution of the 
victim. Even in normal times the stage is a terribly 
expensive art-form, involving (though people seem to 
forget the elementary fact) the rent and upkeep of a 
great building, the employment of a big staff, large bills 
for lighting and fuel, expensive stage apparatus and 
accessories, and numberless other costs. In pre-war days, 
at any rate, you could risk a revolution in poetry or prose 
or sculpture or music (setting aside opera or great orchestral 
works) with a very small sum for working expenses. Unless 
you confine yourself to the simplest one-act plays you 
will never be able to do that with drama. If the theatre 
is conservative, if the theatre is bound to the financier, 
it is not entirely through the malice and stupidity of 
man. It is in the nature of the theatre, and the trouble 
cannot be got rid of by declamation. 

So long as the theatre has to pay its own way (and a 
good bit over for profits to the owner) it will be subject 
to the rule ‘‘ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” 
It must offer the public exactly what the public will pay 
to see. Now it is probably untrue that in a healthy and 
natural state of society the people would positively dislike 
good art. But it is probably true that they would not 
normally give it the preference it deserves, for want of 
critical discrimination. And we are not living in a healthy 
and natural state. Mr. Poel indeed maintains that ‘‘ The 
assertion of managers that the quality of entertainment 
they provide is determined by the people’s taste and 
demands has often been challenged. The public is 
allowed no choice in the matter.” The truth is that the 
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theatre gives ‘‘ what the public wants ”’ in the sense that 
it gives what accords with the accepted lev~! of culture 
and intelligence. In a sham democracy like our own 
this accepted level is always imbecile, debauched and 
base to a degree that fills nine-tenths of the population 
with secret shame, but they swallow the spirit of the age 
in the theatre as obediently as they do in the newspapers 
and the streets. Sometimes, of course, in the theatre, 
as in politics, the managers overdo it. Hence “ slumps” 
when you cannot stage a revue or a war with success. The 
public are literally “fed up.”” But this is not the normal 
situation, which is, as we have said, marked by the sub- 
mission of the people to what they are told they like. 
Secondly (and here we can go along with Mr. Poel), 
the commercial side of the theatre question has assumed 
a prominence out of all proportion to its fair claims. Mr. 
Poel quotes from an article in the Stage as follows: 
During the last 30 or 40 years theatrical cenditions have changed 
so much, owing to the long-run system and the opening up «f the 
American and Colonial markets, that a play has become (potentially) 
a very valuable property, and a contract for its lease needs just 
as much care in the drawing-up as the lease of an estate. More, 
indeed, for the value of an estate does not depend on a score of 
details, the neglect of any one of which may transform the title 
deeds into waste-paper. A blunder in casting, in the choice of a 
theatre, or the time of production, an injudicious alteration in the 


text, a lapse of memory, or the omission of an important ‘‘ prop” 
on the first night—and a play with its London and provincial 
rights, its American and Colonial rights, its Continental, kinema 


and advertising rights may be hopelessly and irretrievably ruined, 


When the commercial side of the theatre has been keyed 
up to that pitch of “ slickness ’’ the situation is, artistically 
speaking, desperate. The cinema would have been an 
art before now if it had not become such a roaring trade. 
The cinematization of the theatre marks the last stage 
of its artistic decay. 

What, then, is the remedy? It is simple and stale, and 
may provoke a laugh at its repetition. But (to begin 
with) the remedy is simply a national theatre. To relin- 
quish our claim to that is what no anti-waste campaign 
should ever induce us to do. In the Preface to “‘ Heart- 
break House,’”’ of which we have already made mention, 
Mr. Shaw observes: ‘‘I have asked Londoners again 
and again why they pay half a guinea to go to a theatre 
when they can go to St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey 
for nothing.” Well, St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
which he thinks offer finer performances than the theatres, 
are not, apart from emergencies, supported by voluntary 
contributions. If they were they would need cinemas, 
“Woodbine Willie” and the Bishop of Never-Mind- 
What-Town every Sunday to keep them going. We 
require then a theatre that need not be self-supporting, 
and that theatre must be given by the State, together 
with as many others by as many Municipalities as are 
enlightened enough to do so. 

The most usual objection to the State-subsidized theatre 
is twofold, based on the normal inefficiency of official 
institutions. First, it is said, the State theatre will 
probably not find or keep the best actors, and, secondly, 
it will eye with alarm all progressive work and experiment. 
The reply is that, even if true, these objections are irre- 
levant. There is no need for the State theatre to give 
the best performance in London, and it is not its primary 
function to discover and foster novelties. Its business 
is, first of all, to keep alive our classics. There was a 
discussion not long ago in THE ATHEN%UM on “‘ Our 
Inaccessible Heritage’’ in literature. It is nothing to 
the inaccessibility of our dramatic heritage. Yet when 
the Phoenix produces ‘“‘ Marriage & la Mode”’ or an 
intelligent manager risks the “‘ Beggar’s Opera”’ from 
the relative safety of a suburban doll’s playhouse, what 
a piercing sense of lpst opportunities is ours! It is 
unlikely that the State theatre with its resources would 
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fail to reach the eminently creditable level attained by 
e.g. the Stage Society, working under the greatest diffi- 
culties, and if it did even so much it would have justified 
its existence. 

But there does not appear to be any particular justi- 
fication for these fears. The Comédie Frangaise has 
never been held a bad training ground for actors, and 
visitors to State and municipal theatres in Germany 
and Austria before the war used not to complain of the 
performances there. Nor have official theatres shown 
themselves uniformly inhospitable to new work. The 
battles of “‘ Hernani’’ and “ Henriette Marchal’’ were 
fought out in the Maison de Moliére; and Mr. Shaw has 
more than once drawn attention to his indebtedness to 
the Emperor of Austria. The national theatre would 
probably be left alone on the whole by the politicians, 
except for spasmodic efforts to use it for propaganda, 
and, if an open-minded Director were appointed (as by 
luck might easily happen), there is no reason why it should 
not be quite an advanced institution. In so far as it 
failed there would still be room for the benevolent 
millionaire and the commercial manager. And the work 
which a national theatre would undoubtedly do in training 
a class of intelligent playgoers would make it all the safer 
for the private manager to embark on enterprises. Con- 
sider, for instance, the prosperity which our music-hall 
managers have reaped through the wisdom of the Tsars 
in founding a school of ballet. 

It is only to be hoped that, if the national theatre ever 
comes to birth, it will avoid the snare of “ repertory.” 
We are always told that “‘repertory”’ is an admirable 
school for actors, but why should they be schooled at the 
public expense? If repertory means having a sufficiently 
large company to run two or three or even half-a-dozen 
plays simultaneously, each with its own cast, there is 
of course no harm in it. But it is a fact, proved by 
repeated experiences, that players who change their parts 
from night to night develop a “ raggedness’”’ which is 
avoided by keeping to one play at a time. We might, 
perhaps, incorporate in the constitution of the national 
theatre some of Mr. Poel’s drastic provisions against 
long runs. But long runs are an incident of the com- 
mercial theatre. 

We have had so many promising movements in the 
theatre during the last century that have come to nothing 
that it is really time to stop the preventible waste. 
Robertson ought to have founded an English school of 
comedy, but he passed without an heir. The “ busy 
nineties,’ as Mr. Dickinson calls them, ought to have 
seen a dramatic renaissance, but the flame flickered out. 
Mr. Barker’s tenancy of the Court Theatre in the first 
years of this century ought to have become a permanent 
feature in our theatrical organization and to have shown 
the way to more. In face of these disasters, ‘‘ standing 
still, awaiting the turn of events,’”’ is no good. We are 
given to understand by Mr. Shaw that the last time an 
effort was made to found a national theatre (by private 
subscription) in honour of Shakespeare “the result was 
a single handsome subscription from a German gentleman.” 
If they refuse us the proceeds of a few ammunition dumps 
and motor depots to make a start well, what 
about Herr Stinnes? Do they want to drive us to it ? 

D. L. M. 


AN article in Drama (July), by M. R. Dobie, discusses the 
British Rhine Army Dramatic Society and its audiences. 
Its performances were thoroughly well attended, and in the 
main were appreciated, ‘‘ Strife’’ and ‘“‘ Damaged Goods ”’ 
most of all. It is, however, without surprise that one reads? 
‘A curious intonation of a player’s voice will be imitated. 
When Mrs. Culver sat on Mr. Culver’s knee at Ohligs the 
noises of a whole farmyard went up from the Lowland division.” 
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MR. MAUGHAM AT SEA 


ALpwWwycH THEATRE.—“The Unknown.” By W. Somerset 
Maugham. 

N the First Act of his new play Mr. Maugham cracks 
some mild jokes about people who do not go to 
church. We fear that he must be one of those 

people ; or perhaps he belongs to the other class who are 
made the subject of his witticisms, the people who go to 
church and sleep when they get there. We are not, 
let us say at once, trying to call Mr. Maugham to account 
for his personal beliefs and practices; we are only 
desperately anxious to find out how it is that he can be so 
grotesquely ignorant of a religion once dominant in this 
country, and still practised by scattered groups of people 
all over England. He seems to have just that kind of 
intimate knowledge of ordinary Christianity that the 
ordinary Christian has of the religion of Lhasa. He 
knows that Christians are people who go about saying 
‘‘ God’s will be done,” “‘ The ways of God are inscrutable,”’ 
“Be sure your sin will find you out,’ “Humble your 
pride of intellect,” and so on. He knowsthat they attach 
tremendous importance to a mysterious rite called Holy 
Communion (a subject too sacred to be used for any purpose 
but to be flung about the stage as a controversial missile 
about forty times in each Act); and he has read (is it 
not written in the works of all the popular novelists ?) 
that their young women retire to convents when their 
love affairs go wrong, and that this is always described as 
“ becoming the Bride of Christ.’ How dramatic, therefore, 
the conflict between the holders of this curious creed and 
a young man back from the war, who has been struck, 
at the sight of the Western Front (and, curiously, not 
before), by some difficulties about the goodness of God 
and the misery of man which occurred to the Patriarch 
Job ! 

When John Wharton came home on leave and announced 
his doubts to the home circle these were the people he found 
around him. First there was his father, a retired colonel, 
who boasted that he had learned from his religion not to 
fear death, and turned green when the family doctor 
arrived to break it to him that he was in a bad way and 
ought to make his will. Then there was his mother, 
who was a dear old soul, but even more unable to express 
the substance of her religious convictions than the rest of 
the persons of the drama. Necessarily, too, the stage 
parson and his wife were in attendance, burning with 
controversial zeal. Really, in the Rev. Norman Poole, 
Mr. Maugham has outdone all the stage parsons that ever 
existed. The clergy have their weaknesses, but this 
curious specimen of tactless insolence is a most 
unintelligent libel on the cloth. Are we_ never 
to get beyond the “‘ Private Secretary ’”’ in one disguise 
or another? Lastly, there was John’s fiancée, Sylvia, 
who threw him over when he threw over Christianity, 
in whom, we surmise, Mr. Maugham meant to depict an 
intense but narrow-souled High Church young lady, and 
only succeeded in drawing a nast y compound of priggishness 
hysteria and superstition. 

Over against these unpleasant people stand John, 
the stoical pagan, who compares life to the fleeting beauty 
of a Russian dancer’s poise, and an old widow lady, who, 
having had two sons killed in the war, has taken to cards 
and music-halls as a riposte to the Almighty, and repre- 
sents the epicurean pagan. (We should not omit the 
family doctor, who has apparently read Dean Rashdall, 
and proposes Broad Church accommodations between the 
parties, but seems to make no converts.) The audience 
on the first night was, as was to be expected, decisive in its 
support of the pagans, particularly in their more frivolous 
moods. Exactly how Mrs. Littlewood’s bridge and the 
Alhambra revues make the spectacle of a world-war more 
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tolerable we should like to be told. But as regards the 
other and nobler pagan, the young man, we could wish 
that the people had listened to him instead of laughing 
so noisily whenever he trampled on the clergyman. For 
he certainly gave us to understand that an unsparing con- 
demnation of war isas an integral part of hiscreed. What, 
no circenses at all? We do not think that will go down. 
After all, the Rev. Norman at least had hold of this truth 
—that war is an ennobling thing for non-combatants. 
May there not be something after all, then, in these old 
religions ? Meanwhile, we offer our sympathy to the 
small minority of persons who must have suffered acute 
distress at the perpetual, callous bandying-about of names 
and ideas that they regard with the same reverence as 
the lover does the details of love, not for the purpose of a 
serious debate, but simply to help out a playwright’s 
clumsy game. 

The acting of “The Unknown” does much to atone 
for the piece. Mr. Basil Rathbone, as John, reveals the 
welcome fact that he can play all kinds of different jeunes 
premiers as if he were himself a number of persons. His 
John Wharton has not a trace in it of the hero of “‘ Georges 
Sand” or of the hero of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.” That is 
most unusual in Mr. Rathbone’s line. Mr. C. V. France 
was as finished as ever in his study of the dying colonel ; 
Mr. Clarence Blakiston gave us a discreet and delightful 
sketch of the doctor; Miss Ellen O’Malley’s natural fresh- 
ness and attractiveness were not overpowered by the 
terrible Sylvia till the veryend ; and Miss Haidée Wright 
had full play for her incisive and passionate style as Mrs. 
Littlewood. 


M. BOLM’S SEASON 


M. Bom continues his season of ‘‘ Ballet Intime”’ at the 
Coliseum. It is refreshing at the present time to see an 
artist of his exceptional powers, even though the entertainment 
of “dance snippets’’ which he has chosen to give seems 
calculated to conceal rather than reveal them. Yet in the 
“ Polish Youth Dance” (all too brief as it was) he proved 
that he has not unlearned his supreme command of classical 
ballet technique. If only people would understand that it 
is in virtue of this drill that more picturesque and emotional 
appeals like the ‘“‘ Spanish Dance ’”’ which comes later in the 
programme are possible! But M. Bolm after all is but one 
among a number of great dancers. As a mime he is in his 
own style without any rival. And it is a pity that his 
programme contains no dramatic opportunities. Those who 
remember the exquisite expression he gave to romantic love 
in ‘‘ Armide’”’ (transforming the banal business of the male 
dancer supporting the female to poetry), or his indescribably 
dolorous Pierrot, or the terrible scene where the poison 
runs through the limbs of the cruel queen’s victim in 
“ Cléopatre ’’ will never be satisfied with seeing M. Bolm 
dance without acting. 


Mr. NorMAN Macpermott has been able to make a be- 
ginning with his Everyman Theatre. The Drill Hall, opposite 
the Hampstead Tube Station, has been secured for a repertory 
season, which will open on September 15. The hall will be 
converted into a little theatre seating 300 persons on a raked 
floor allowing a perfect view of the stage from every seat. 
The plays to be produced during the season include ‘‘ Bonds 
of Interest,’ by Jacinto Benavente, ‘‘ The Tragedy of Nan,” 
“You Never Can Tell,’ ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘“‘ The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,’ ‘‘ The Bacchz,” and one of Ibsen’s 
later plays, and it is hoped that a new play by Mr. Galsworthy 
will be included. Mr. Macdermott informs us that his de- 
cision not to include a play by Tchehov in his first season 
is solely due to his feeling that he needs to establish closer 
contact with his company before attempting to produce work 
sosubtle. This is, we think, a wise decision, though we cannot 
help regretting that the delight of a regular performance of 
Tchehov is still postponed. The company for the new theatre 
includes Mr. Nicholas Hannen, Mr. Brember Wells, Mr. 
Laurence Hanray, Mr. W. E. Stirling, Mr. George Hays, 
Miss Muriel Pratt, Miss Agnes Thomas, Miss Beatrice Smith 
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and Miss Hazel Jones. The prices of seats will range from 
2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d., and there will be advance booking for al] 
of them. We wish Mr. Macdermott every success in hig 
excellent enterprise. 


Correspondence 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


Dear S1r,—Having assumed the proprietorship of the 
“Literary Year-Book,”’ it is my intention to make this work 
an absolutely reliable reference book for all connected with 
the literary and journalistic professions. 

Would you kindly permit me, therefore, through the courtesy 
of your columns, to request authors of standing and repute 
who have not hitherto sent to the editor of this book details 
of their works with the name of publisher, and date ; journalists 
a list of periodicals to which they most frequently contribute ; 
and artists and illustrators the class of work they do, to do 
so as soon as possible ? In all cases a proof of the entry, which 
is included without charge, will be sent for personal correction, 

It is requested that these communications reach me before 
September 30. 

MarRK MEREDITH, 
Editor. 


Yours truly, 
67, Dale Street, Liverpool, 
August 17, 1920. 


CHOPIN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—In J. A. H.’s letter (in reply to Mr. Williams) there 
is much with which J agree, but there is much of his criticism 
of Chopin which seems to me unfair and negative, or which 
I (along with many others I have spoken to) cannot 
understand. 

To take some examples from his letter: ‘‘ Chopin can 
be fierce and stormy, but never solidly impressive. I can 
think of none of his compositions so nearly awe-inspiring 
as the opening of Mozart’s C minor sonata-fantasia.’’ And, 
““Much of Chopin’s music misses its mark.’’ 1 purposely 
couple those two remarks. The first, as a criticism of the 
whole of Chopin’s pianoforte works, is more or less true, but 
J. A. H. quotes one only of Mozart’s sonatas, which is, I think, 
the only one worth mentioning. May I then be permitted 
to quote just one of Chopin’s works? Surely the opening 
of Chopin’s Fantasie in F minor, Op. 49, is quite awe-inspiring, 
and not at all lacking in manliness. 

Frankly, I do not understand what J. A. H. means when 
he says that ‘‘ Much of Chopin’s music misses its mark.” 
What interpretation does J. A. H. put on the word ‘“‘ mark”? 
Who can say—unless, of course, it has a ‘‘ programme ”’ title— 
that a piece of music “‘ misses its mark ”’ ? 

As J.A.H. has held up one piece of Mozart’s for an example, 
I suppose he thinks that Mozart’s pianoforte music does not 
miss its ‘“‘mark.’’ In connection with this, then, may I 
quote a passage from one of Edward Macdowell’s “ Critical 
Essays ”’ ? 

It is a fact that Mozart’s sonatas are compositions entirely 
unworthy of any composer with pretensions to anything beyond 
mediocrity. They are written in a style of flashy harpsichord 
virtuosity such as Liszt never descended to, even in those of his 
works at which so many persons are accustomed to sneer. Such 
a statement as I have just made may be cried down as rank heresy, 
first by the book readers and then by the general public; but I 
doubt if anyone among that public would or could actually turn 
to the music itself and analyse it intelligently, from both an esthetic 
and technical standpoint, in order to verify or disprove the assertion. 
Again, J. A. H. says: ‘‘ May I ask, in contrast to the oft- 
repeated argument of Chopin’s masterly understanding of 
the solo-piano as an instrument, why he makes so little use 
of sustained notes or chords ? ” 

Surely this is negative criticism. By negative criticism 
I mean criticizing a composer for what he has ot done rather 
than criticizing him for what he has. 

To me that question seems to say that J. A. H. is looking 
for any stick with which to beat Chopin. After all, | am sure 
that J. A. H. will agree that Chopin does show a masterly 
understanding of the solo piano as an instrument, and then, 
just because he did not exhaust every possible means, J. A. H. 
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turns on him with scorn. J.A.H. might as well say: ‘“‘ May 
I ask, in contrast to the oft-repeated argument that Newton 
was a very clever and far-seeing scientist, why he did not 
invent wireless telegraphy or aeroplanes ? ”’ 

Turner was undoubtedly a great painter of ‘‘ sunsets,” 
put is he to be criticized for not painting, say, the aurora 
porealis ? 

Yours, etc., 
The Union Society, Cambridge. 


“SODAINE” AND “SUDDEN” IN THE FIRST FOLIO 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—I am not aware whether attention has been drawn 
to the variations in the spelling of ‘“‘ sudden(ly) ’’ in the First 
Folio. These variations are two—the older spelling ‘‘ sodaine- 
(ly) ’’ and the newer “‘ sudden(ly).”” The variant ‘ suddaine- 
(ly) ’’ occurs but rarely. The plays in which the word occurs 
are divisible into three classes—those with the spelling 
“ sodaine(ly),’’ those with ‘‘ sudden(ly),” and those with 
poth ‘‘ sodaine(ly) ’’ and ‘‘ sudden(ly).’”’ The plays coming 
under the three classes are as follows: 

“ sodaine(ly) ’’—Tempest, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, Much Ado 
about Nothing, Love’s Labour’s Lost, As You Like It, Taming 
of the Shrew, King John, King Henry VIII., Julius Cesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 

‘sudden ’’—Romeo and _ Juliet. 

“ sodaine(ly) ’’ and sudden(ly) ’’—Winter’s Tale, Richard II., 
1 Henry [V., 2 Henry IV., Henry V., 1 Henry VI., 2 Henry VI., 
3 Henry VI., Richard ILI., Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, 
Titus Andronicus, King Lear, Merchant of Venice. 

The interesting point about the first class is that 12 out 
of the 17 plays had their first printing in the First Folio, 
and that 3 of the remaining 5—the ‘‘ Merry Wives,” ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ 
and ‘“‘ Othello ’—were printed from sources independent 
of the quarto versions. 

It is also noteworthy that ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ the only 
play in the First Folio with ‘ sudden ”’ as the regular spelling, 
is known to have been printed from a quarto. 

In the third list the conditions are reversed. Of the 14 
plays, only 3 appeared for the first time in the First Folio. 
These are ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” ‘1 Henry VI.,” and 
“ Coriolanus.”’ 

The conclusion that naturally suggests itself from these 
facts is that the plays in which both spellings occur were 
set from copies of the quartos, revised or otherwise, where 
the compositors followed ‘‘ copy ”’ in introducing the spelling 
“sudden.”” I have no reprints of the quartos at hand to 
verify this conclusion, but if it is not the correct one, I am 
at a loss to account for the spelling ‘‘sodaine”’ being confined 
to practically the plays first printed in the First Folio. How 
“Much Ado” and ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ come to have 
the normal spelling ‘“‘ sodaine’’ may perhaps be explained 
by a reference to the quartos. As there is no quarto of 
“Winter’s Tale ’’ it is impossible to decide why the normal 
spelling was abandoned. The word occurs twice in the 
play under the forms ‘“ suddenly” and “ suddaine.”’ 
“| Henry VI.,’”’ of which no quarto is known to exist, keeps 
the spelling ‘“‘ sudden ’’ down to Act IV., and then reverts 
to ‘‘ sodaine,’”’ these abrupt variations being also found in 
“2 Henry VI.” and “% Henry VI.” In “ Coriolanus ” 
again we have a play which, printed first in the First Folio, 
does not follow the normal spelling of “‘ sodaine.”” ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus”’ is generally regarded as the worst printed play in 
the whole Folio, which may have some bearing on the matter. 

I should be glad if some of your readers, better situated 
than I am for such investigations, would take the matter up 
and see whether it throws any further light on the nature 
of the ‘‘copy”’ from which the First Folio was set. It 
should, at any rate, throw some light on the question whether 
the compositors followed the spelling of their ‘copy ”’ or 
adhered to their own tastes in the matter of spelling, a matter 
which has been discussed lately. 

My references are taken {rom Bartlett’s Concordance. 
According to him there are five plays in the First Folio where 
the word does not occur. Bartlett is generally very trust- 
worthy, but fails occasionally in unexpected places. 

T. SATCHELL, 


EpGar F. BALDWIN. 


Kobe, Japan. 
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Foreign Literature 
AESTHETICS AND POLITICS 


SOUVENIRS D’ACTION PUBLIQUE ET D’UNIVERSIT£. Par Louis 
Dimier. (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. fr.) 


HE Catholic Rightin French politics owes much of 

i its strength and certain of its weaknesses to the 

many distinguished professors who joined its ranks 
and fought in the battles of Panama, Boulangisme and the 
Affaire Dreyfus. Whatever be our feelings on those 
matters and the part which they played in them, we cannot 
withhold a certain admiration from men who knew they 
risked losing their posts, and who duly lost them. They 
had no very great success. Many reasons can be given 
for their failure, but one at least is to be found in their own 
camp. They were not united. The unbending conservatives 
who were more Catholic than Leo XIII. proclaimed with 
some show of reason that the liberals of the school of 
Lamennais and Dupanloup played into the hands of the 
enemy. 

M. Dimier has always been Catholic de la vieille roche. 
The brothers Veuillot were his models, and it was on the 
Univers that he began his literary career. He was certainly 
not made for politics, particularly of the Gallic variety. 
He gives us an amusing account of his one electoral 
campaign, of his paper which he started for the occasion 
and christened le Démocrate Savoyard, of the ‘ Vive la 
République ’’ at the foot of his advertisements—fibs, these, 
which seem white in comparison with some in our election 
literature. He could not call himself ‘‘ Boulangist ”’ 
because Boulanger was no more, or “ Catholic ’’ because 
that might have identified him with the detested ralliés. 
And, most unfortunately, there was not a Jew in the 
constituency, so he was robbed of the fine fighting title of 
“‘ Antisemite.”” He had, therefore, to be content with 
“ Independent,” and, naturally, was beaten. It was just 
as well. One feels that he would have been less at home 
in the Chamber than with Benvenuto Cellini, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, with the French Primitives, or than, 
indeed, in the position he was later to occupy in the 
Action Francaise, as producer of very excellent and critically 
written history which yet might serve at need as equally 
good propaganda. The present volume does not cover 
this last, but another is half-promised in the concluding 
lines. Between the electoral campaign and the Action 
Frangaise came his years as professor of philosophy at 
St. Omer, and he is delightful upon that strangely attractive 
land of canals and dark, old towns, so many of them now, 
alas! irretrievably marred or totally destroyed. A farewell 
visit to one of the Fathers of the Order of Mary, who had 
received his marching-orders under the Act of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, put an end to his teaching career. 

He knew everyone in the world of the opposition, and 
he sketches them all with a pen generally inclined to be 
malicious. He has, in the midst of a rambling discourse 
in a minor key, certain flashes of humour that entertain by 
their suddenness and their contrast with the rest. For 
example, dealing with the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and its 
artistic and wealthy director, Charles Ephrussi, who made 
some corrections in the grammar of one of his contributions, 
he comments : 

Je trouvais ces contestations améres. Je ne pouvais me faire a 
Vidée qu’un Juif me fait envoyé d’Odessa pour corriger le Frangais 

ue j’avais appris de ma mére. Telle est la situation que nous 
avait faite le régime. 
On the other hand, he is no more respectful in his attitude 
to the Catholic Workmen’s Clubs or to their leading lights, 
MM. de Mun and de Beaucourt. He puts his finger very 
neatly on the weak point of these well-meaning institutions. 
Knowledge was, in the opinion of their directors, a sort of 
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alms to be doled out to the poor to cure social ills. ‘“‘ Quant 
aux membres de l’entreprise, leur situation sociale les 
exemptait de s'instruire, ou peut-étre se croyaient-ils 
instruits.” 

If they were not cut out for reformers, we cannot say 
that he himself was much more successful. Happily, when 
it came to writing, he knew his strength and his limitations, 
and has left for posterity more evidence of the former than 
of the latter. C. F. 


VENETIAN BYWAYS 


CurlosiTA p1 SToRIA VENEZIANA. By Pompeo Molmenti. (Bologna, 
Zanichelli. 12 lire.) 


ROFESSOR MOLMENTI’S unrivalled knowledge 

P ot Venice comes out as clearly in these scattered 

essays as in anything he has written. They 
range from the earliest beginnings to the seventeenth 
century. Whilesome of them are little more than magazine 
articles, others give full scope for that detailed scholarship 
which he carries so lightly. He can show us the city 
in early days, strange, indeed, even then, yet very different 
from what it was afterwards to become. “‘ Through 
the streets trotted horses and mules, while cattle fed in 
the squares. The banks of the canals were shaded by 
thick woods, and among the houses, above the roofs, 
beyond the green islands were the sails, masts and rigging 
of ships anchored in the little harbours.” Two things 
caught the eye above all others: the water-mills worked 
by the tide in the canals and the great salt-ponds, which 
were long one of the chief sources of wealth to the young 
community. Against salt-smuggling the Government 
waged unceasing war, with varying success, as Professor 
Molmenti shows us in his learned paper upon the laws 
of contraband. In the thirteenth century a number 
of small neighbouring states were absolutely dependent 
upon Venice for salt. No less paternal was her care of 
the glass trade, which was banished to Murano from fear 
of fire in 1292. A glass-blower who left Venice to practise 
his craft abroad was treated like a convicted traitor, 
while the export of the implements of the trade was 
prohibited under the severest penalties. However, the 
lagoons gave the smugglers a favourable field and they 
often put up a fight against the government patrols. 
No boats were better suited for smuggling than the 
‘‘ burehielli’’ or great closed barges, so that at last they 
were prohibited altogether, except of course, the famous 
public ‘‘ burchiello di Padova,’’ which plied regularly 
between Venice and Padua, through the lagoons and up 
the Brenta, and figures so largely in all descriptions of 
the Venice of the decadence. 

Professor Molmenti reprints his introduction to Cornaro’s 
‘““L’Arte di Vivere Lungo,” telling in detail the story 
of this fine old Venetian gentleman of the sixteenth 
century, who obtained a new lease of life, after a dissipated 
youth which had ruined his health, by adopting a strict 
diet of light food, never eating more than twelve ounces 
in weight ina day. He put his ninety years to excellent 
use by carrying out Petrarch’s dream of draining great 
tracts of land in the Euganean Hills, which had till then 
been notoriously unhealthy, and by building the beautiful 
loggia in the courtyard of the Giustiniani palace, which 
is one of the gems of the classical style of the day and is 
thought to have inspired Palladio, who greatly admired 
it, in the Rotonda at Vicenza. 

Here, too, we may read such meagre details as the Pro- 
fessor has been able to collect from the records of the 
monastery of SS. Giovanni e Paolo about Padre Francesco 
Colonna, who is said to have written the ‘“‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili,” with its classical wood engravings. 

When we turn to the two descriptions of Venice during 
the seventeenth century the signs of decadence are obvious. 
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One of the descriptions, by the way, contains an interesting, 
if at times flippant, account of the chief Venetian public 
men of the day. ‘‘ He had studied the languages, sciences 
and arts in the Venetian way, that is to say superficially,” 
it says of one of them. Both writers are shocked at the 
absence of interest displayed in the great struggle against 
the advancing Turk, in which Venice stood alone. Even 
the heroism of the siege of Candia seemed powerless to 
divert attention for more than a moment from the wild 
pursuit of pleasure and the reckless luxury which was 
sapping the national life. L. C.-M. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


VI.-WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF IT.* 


EFORE I went toSpain I vowed that the fact of a man’s 
B having been pro-this or pro-that in 1914 should have 
no influence on my opinion of his art or thought or 
personal character. The opinions which men had held about 
the war could not, I thought, have more than a historical 
interest—an archeological interest, almost—now that that 
unfortunate series of events was definitely over. But I had 
forgotten to reckon with the individualism of the Spanish 
character, which asks of every new fact presented to it: 
“How is this going to affect me personally, and my own 
people ?’’ When war was declared the Spanish people, 
almost alone in the whole of Europe, asked themselves this 
question. They were not selfish; they were merely wise 
enough to see that of all the possible effects, the most 
important to them was the effect a state of war would have 
on their domestic concerns. 

News of the declaration of war polarized Spanish opinion 
about two centres; everyone had to come down definitely 
upon one side or the other. But the considerations which 
weighed with them were not those with which the other 
nations went to war: Justice, Revenge, land-grabbing, or 
what not ; they were all questions of internal political ideals. 
The names German, French and English stood for systems, 
ways of looking at things, ideals; it was all a question of 
internal political ideals. It is, therefore, more than a matter 
of merely antiquarian interest to see what sort of people came 
down on which side, when the news of the various declarations 
of war reached Spain. The army, of course, was pro-German; 
it was the natural attitude for any army, and the Spanish 
army stands for the same things which the German army 
stood for: reaction and militarism. With the army came the 
Church, seeing in the German military state a model of what 
the Church militant had once been in Spain and might be again. 
And with the Church went some of the aristocracy, and some 
members of the Government; and all of them for the same 
reasons. They had no particular love for the Germans, 
no particular dislike of the French, and no dislike at all for the 
English, unless it was over the possession of Gibraltar, for the 
British occupation of Gibraltar is, with many Spaniards, 
a sorer point than the American possession of Cuba. But 
German militarism stood for the triumph, in Spain, of all the 
things which they were interested in preserving : superstition, 
ignorance, social inequality and a conscript army. And 
lastly, A.B.C., the combined Daily Mail and Mirror of Spain, 
and its bourgeois subscribers, went pro-German almost to a 
man. Pro-Germanism with them was simply an affair of 
domestic politics. They didn’t object to the English; and 
some of their writers, like Sr. Salaverria, might well have 
called England their spiritual home. What they dreaded was 
anything in the nature of social reform, having to pay more 
wages and more attention to the condition of their workpeople. 
A.B.C. represented the ‘‘ masters ’’ as opposed to the ‘‘ men” ; 
and the masters were determined under no consideration to 
give ground, of which the unions might make tactical use. 
Many of them had begun life as working-men themselves, 
and they had no false idealism or philanthropic interest in 
the welfare of the working classes. ‘‘ Each for himself and the 
Devil take the hindmost,” was, and is still, the motto of every 
Spanish labour dispute. With this edifying labour policy 
went, naturally, a feeling of intense ‘‘ kilometric ”’ patriotism. 





* Letter V., ‘Don Francisco,” appeared in THE ATHENZUM 
for April 16 last. 
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Prestige was what was wanted ; and the only sort of prestige 
which counted was military prestige, as the rest of Europe 
was striving to show. 

But who then, it may be asked, were pro-Ally ? The answer 
js, anyone in Spain who had any intelligence. The “‘ Intellec- 
tuals’’ themselves were pro-Ally almost without exception. 
Being pro-Ally meant being against the army-dictatorship 
from which Spain was suffering, against conscription, against 
Moroccan Expeditions, against the traditional hatred of 
foreigners so sedulously preached by A.B.C., and, most of all, 
it meant being against the Ecclesiastical systems of Education 
and the ignorance and illiteracy which were the product of 
Church schools. Most of these men had been educated in 
Germany. ‘‘ The first books in which I ever learned anything 
at all were German books,” said a cultivated Spaniard to me 
when we were discussing this question. 

Eventually, the war ended in an Allied suceess beyond 
the wildest dreams of the most fervent Spanish partisans of 
the Entente. But the Intellectuals quickly saw that a French 
peace dictated by M. Clemenceau was not at all the ideal 
for which they had supported the Allied cause in countless 
discussions with the “ plain men”’ of A.B.C. They began to 
see that the ‘‘ New Europe” was a very old Europe really, 
hastily put together by old men in a rage; what they had 
hoped for was a ‘‘ Young Europe ”’ which everyone of intelli- 
gence could help to make. They witnessed with amazement 
the break-up of Austria-Hungary by a collection of half- 
educated propagandists ; they had expected that the division 
and rearrangement of the Dual Monarchy would have received 
the most anxious consideration of the Supreme Economic 
Council, and have been carried out strictly in accordance 
with that Council’s recommendations. In all the mass of 
papers which were produced in connection with the Peace 
Conference, almost the only one which seemed worthy the 
attention of seriously-minded Spaniards was the manifesto 
of the French Intellectuals. The opinion of many Spaniards 
was expressed in the following dialogue, which appeared in 
El Sol at the beginning of last August : 

“ Have you read the manifesto ?’’ I began excitedly. ‘‘ Anatole 
France, Barbusse, Madame Sévérine, Laurent Tailhade. . . Hundreds 
of intelligent people protest against this peace, and think it is only 
asking for fresh wars. Are you still going on being an ‘ Ally’ ? 
Shall you still be pro-French ?”’ 

“No, sefor,’’ replied the other, ‘“‘I am not going on being an 
Ally or pro-French. I was a pro-French once—in the sense which 
the war gave to that word—in the same way as at different times 
I have travelled, been ill or backed such and such a horse. I was 
pro-French for the time being ; but being pro-French isn’t the same 
thing as being a Frenchman. The French, having ventilated their 
grievances with Germany, have to go on being French, even if it 
bores them. We Francophils have done our work.” 

“What you don’t like to confess,” I said, ‘‘ is that France has let 
you down—France, the representative of justice and liberty!” 

“France,” he rejoined, ‘‘ hasn’t let me down at all. Suppose 
that to-morrow some ru:fian begins to knock a peaceful citizen 
about ; I shall hope that the peaceful citizen will get the best of 
it, in the firm belief that, compared with the man who’s assaulting 
him, he stands for justiceand liberty. But it’s one thing to represent 
justice and liberty in certain circumstances, and quite another 
thing to practise them always. You'd probably find that the peace- 
ful citizen would turn out to be a tyrant to his wife or keep a tame 
canary ina cage. What are you going to do to him ?”’ 

“No,’’ he went on, ‘‘ France hasn’t let me down at all. That 
manifesto of Anatole France, Madame Sévérine and the others hasn’t 
given me the least surprise. Quite the contrary. The fact is that 
if I’ve been pro-French, I was so just because I knew that in France 
there were men like Anatole and women like La Sévérine, capable 
of publishing a declaration like this. I knew that if Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George had their way, it would only be after a struggle ; 
and for that very reason I wanted them to have their way, so that 
One might have a good excuse for going into opposition. You see, 
if the Kaiser had won, there would have been no possible chance 
of opposition at all.’’ 

“So, then,” I said at last, ‘‘ as far as you’re concerned the war 
has been useless ? ” 

“* Absolutely useless.’’ 

“You mean, there was no necessity to have a war at all?” 
“None whatever.” 
* * * * 


This, I think, puts in a very clear and characteristic way 
what most people in Spain, not only the Intellectuals, have 
been thinking about the war, and the peace. 

J. BK. 
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INSULAIRE. Par Jean Victor. (Paris, Ollendorff. 7fr.) 
—We have no English novel which in the least resembles 
M. Jean Victor’s “Insulaire.”’ In French literature 
one might class it perhaps with two or three tales by 
Remy de Gourmont. Work of this kind has indeed more 
affinity with poetry than with fiction. There is little 
attempt to create an illusion of actual life: the visible 
world is just sufficiently there to form a neutral back- 
ground for the vivid dream picture that is hung against 
it. Yet to call “‘ Insulaire ’’ a fantasy might be misleading, 
since the dream, the fantasy, to M. Victor, is the reality, 
the material world the shadow. The dream life and the 
real life are recorded in two separate narratives, but from 
the beginning, for the hero of the story, “ bright shoots 
of everlastingness,’ bewildering, dazzling, disquieting, 
pierce through the murky atmosphere of his everyday 
existence, and in the end the divine light, rushing through, 
conquers completely, and the dream world and the real 
world become one. The whole thing is delicate, beautiful, 
intensely subjective. It is a love-story, yet it is essentially 
a spiritual adventure, an attempt to recapture for mind 
and soul the freedom that was their birthright. When 
this aim is accomplished the story ends. As a work of 
art the book ranks high. It is beautifully conceived, 
beautifully proportioned, beautifully worked out. It is 
all compact of intelligence and imagination. It does not 
suggest, perhaps, that M. Victor will ever be a great 
novelist ; it suggests, rather, that he will do a few perfect 
and exquisite and highly individual things—things that 
do really make a difference, that one will read more than 
once, because they are his and unlike anything else. 
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